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completely ctead up-to-date expanded os 


AVA’s best-selling Improving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts is again available as the basic teaching tool 
for industrial arts instructors. 
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PITORI 


Based on the original Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial Arts, for twenty years the authoritative 
resource book in industrial arts, the new edition is a 
dependable, complete guide. More than 100 industrial 
arts teachers, supervisors, and teacher educators con- 
tributed to its contents and to the formulation of its 
underlying philosophical principles. Outstanding 
leaders in industrial arts were members of the editorial 
committee, with Chris H. Groneman serving as chairman. 
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The new Improving Instruction in Industrial Suggested objectives, shop experiences, infor- ace 


Arts includes these five helpful features: mational topics for twelve instructional areas: [Byrocu 













OBJECTIVES IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAWING AND PLANNING, WOODWORKING dust 
DESIGN IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS ELECTRICITY AND RADIO, METALWORKING iver: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR EACH AREA GRAPHIC ARTS, PLASTICS, LEATHERWORK, olleg 
PHOTOS OF PRIZE-WINNING PROJECTS TRANSPORTATION AND POWER, CERAMICS, 
SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIALS TEXTILES, HOME MECHANICS, GENERAL SHOP 
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“Vocational education is for everyone 
who works, and in a republic 
everyone should work’. 


By Dr. Vernon L. Nickell 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State of Illinois 


” ILLINOIS WE RECOGNIZE that every boy and girl and adult needs 
the kind of education which will not only make him or her a good 
citizen and intelligent consumer but also enable him to become on 
efficient producer. 

Today, as never before, it is necessary that our schools provide 
adequate educational opportunities for all of the people of a com- 
munity, both youth and adults, so that they will have a true under. 
standing of what we call the American Way of Life. A people’s capacity 
for self-government is largely determined by its level of education. 

The Illinois public schools are making a direct effort to provide o 
comprehensive educational program available to all of the people. 
To have a comprehensive program, the needs of individuals and the 
community must first be determined, and then an educational program 
provided by the school to meet these needs. 


Education cannot be merely in terms of books, credits, diplomos F 


and degrees. It must be education for living, which should include 
preparation for earning a living. 

Vocational education must be an integral part of good education 
if education is to meet the accepted aims and purposes. It will fal 
short of the vocational aim unless at certain points and under certain 
conditions, conscientious, honest, and insistent attention is given to the 
training and development of skills necessary for vocational success 
Vocational education is for everyone who works, and in a republic 
everyone should work. 

Vocational education, the oldest form of education known to man, 
is necessary as a means of competing in the struggle for existence and 
human progress. 

In this modern world of ours, standards of achievement are so high 
and competition so keen that the untrained person has small chance o 
success. Everyone is entitled to educational opportunities on a com 
parable basis as far as they desire them and are able to embrace them. 
A comprehensive program must include all forms of vocational edu 
cation as well as the many areas in general education. Education for 
life cannot be separated from education to earn a living. 
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the provisions of the George-Barden Act. 
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RIENDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—and there are 
Feuny—eee working diligently to prevent the pro- 


posed. cut in the appropriation for carrying out the 
George-Barden Act. 


Drastic Cut Recommended The cut, recom- 
mended by the new administration, proposes to reduce 
the George-Barden appropriation from $18,673,261 to 
only $14,048,870—a cut of $4,624,391 or 25 per cent. If 
approved by National Congress, it will mean a cut of 
30.8 per cent for vocational agriculture; 30.3 per cent 
for home economics; 29.3 per cent for trade and indus- 
trial education; and an increase of 184.3 per cent for 
distributive education. 

Severe as this proposed cut is, it is not as drastic as 
was once considered. At one time, it appeared that 
only $5,000,000 would be recommended for carrying out 
This pro- 
posal was averted by friends of vocational education. 

Land Grant Colleges When the amendments to 


the Truman budget were first submitted to Congress by 
the new administration, they carried a recommendation 


F to cut the appropriation for land, grant colleges 50 per 


cent. A few days later this recommendation was with- 
drawn and the item was restored to the original amount 
submitted in the Truman budget. 


Vocational educators everywhere were glad that the 
proposed cut of 50 per cent for land grant colleges was 
withdrawn. They have long recognized the importance 
of land grant colleges and the leading role they have 
played in training vocational teachers and in providing 
opportunities for vocational education of college grade. 


Was it an Error? One House Subcommittee wit- 
ness in discussing the sudden change of the recommen- 
dation for land grant colleges indicated that he thought 
an error might have been made in submitting the 
proposed cut for vocational education when he said: 


“I assume from this overnight change in the land grant 
college item, with the thorough consideration that had 
gone into budget preparations, there was obviously an error 
of some kind, which raises in my mind the thought that 
perhaps a similar type of error in arithmetic or handling 
has occurred on this vocational education item. I do not 
know if that is true or not. I would hope that the circum- 
stances are such that your committee may want to look into 
it rather closely to see if there was an error, on account of 
the way the other one was so quickly changed. Maybe this 
one had the same type of error in it.” 


Unfortunately it was not an error—the proposed cut 


must have been deliberate. At least, it still stands and 
only Congress can prevent the cut from being made. 


House Hearings Completed During hearings be- 
fore the House Subcommittee that handles vocational 
appropriations a total of 64 people—including 49 mem- 
ers of Congress—testified or Submitted statements in 
support of vocational education. Many asked for an 
increase in funds instead of a decrease. See page 36 
of this issue of the JouRNAL; for a ‘list of all those who 
testified and submitted statements in _defensé of voca- 
tional education. 
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HEADQUARTERS= 


Floor Amendment Indicated As we go to press, 
the recommendations of the House Appropriations 
Committee are not yet known. Action should come 
soon. Should this committee recommend less than was 
made available for fiscal 1953 ($18,673,261) there is 
every indication that an amendment will be offered on 
the floor of the House to prevent a cut in funds. 

Many Congressmen and Senators representing both 
major political parties are very much opposed to the 
proposed cut in vocational funds. They point out that 
vocational education should not be singled out for such 
a drastic cut. Budget estimates for other education 
and training items are not listed for such severe cuts. 
There are no proposed cuts for some and increases 
are recommended for others. 

Those who are in favor of the proposed cut argue 
that states are in a better position to finance vocational 
education than the federal government. They point 
out that many of the states are not in debt and that 
some have a surplus of funds, while the federal govern- 
ment is more than $260 billion in debt. 

Anyone who gives the matter serious and fair con- 
sideration realizes that vocational education is a na- 
tional problem, just as is the defense of the nation. 
If federal funds are withdrawn, there will cease to exist 
a program national in scope. Instead it will operate 
on a hit-or-miss basis. 

Programs in some communities would continue on a 
high-standard basis; while many—far too many in 
poorer communities where programs are needed most 
—would be eliminated entirely. In addition, programs 
in many places would be reduced to a very low, ineffec- 
tive status. 

The security and well being of the nation is depend- 
ent on a strong, effective program of vocational educa- 
tion. People must be trained for efficient production. 
It is a never ending process. People are not born with 
skills and knowledge. Each new generation must learn 
skills and acquire knowledge if a nation is to maintain 
a decent standard of living or even survive. Without 
federal support, which makes possible a nationwide 
program with national and state leadership, America’s 
program of vocational education would soon deterio- 
rate and become ineffective. 


Senate Hearings in Progress Senate hearings on 
the appropriation bill that carries the vocational item 
started on April 23. They will likely close during the 
week of May 24. Several witnesses, including Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia; John M. Lowe, West Vir- 
ginia State Director of Vocational Education; Kenneth 
W. Ingwalson, representing the American Farm Bu- 
reau; Lewis J. Johnson, Vice President, Farmer’s Union 
in Arkansas; and Charles C. Jones, National Cotton 
Council, have already testified in support of vocational 
education. J. T. Sanders of the National Grange, sev- 
eral Senators, and others are scheduled to appear before 
hearings are closed. 


Cut Would Cripple Program State 
(Continued on page 36) 
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LLINOIS WAS FIRST OPENED to 
Renton by the French expiorers, 
Marquette and Joliet in 1673. The 
first town, Kaskaskia, was founded in 
1703. Illinois was admitted to the 
Union in 1818 as the twenty-first 
Mt, Vernon Township state. of an} 
ee ° onus Illinois, the prairie state, with its : 
High School Vocational Building thousands of ian of rolling land, aa 
TR i hd has a wide range of industries and of an 
occupations. About 90 per cent of § sudy 
the area of Illinois is devoted to agri- § sate. 
culture, which, with rich black soil, 
yives an annual income of nearly 
$2,000,000,000. Sufficient coal re. 
serve lies under many of these areas 
to supply the entire world for over a 
century. In addition, many other 
minerals, including large amounts 
of petroleum, are found within her 
; outa boundaries. 
Some ee RORY (AN fk “les 7 4 Illinois ranks third in the nation 
Ws Fe — in the value of goods manufactured. 
Over one million of her citizens are § action 
employed in manufacturing plant: Ba stat 
while almost another million are J In tl 
engaged in business activities. The 
great metropolis of Chicago has the 
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miles in the nation. Transportation 
felds give employment to over one- 
third of a million people. 

And Illinois has an American Vo- 
cational Association membership of 
over 2,500, which far exceeds that 
of any other state in the Union. 

In 1907 the Illinois State Legis- 
lature authorized the appointment 
of an Educational Commission to 
sudy the entire school system of the 
sate. During the year 1909-1910 
this group spent its time in the study 
of vocational education for Illinois. 
Conferences were held with various 
groups representing all of the indus- 
trial, economic, and social interests 
of the state. Considerable interest 
was aroused but no definite action 
was taken by the State Legislature 
until after the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. However, be- 
fore the Legislature could take final 
action on enacting a law to create 
astate board, the session adjourned. 
In the interim before the next ses- 
sion, the Governor, by proclamation, 
accepted the provisions of the fed- 
eral act and on November 14, 1917, 
created the Illinois Board of Voca- 
tional Education to which 4 mem- 
bers of his cabinet and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were appointed. By acts of subse- 
quent legislative bodies in Illinois 
ths board has been increased to 
include 6 lay people and 5 cabinet 
members. 

At the end of the school year in 
1918, 21 high schools in the state 
had approved vocational programs 
with an enrotlment of 1,774, and the 
sum of $17,802.64, which was all 
federal funds, was expended to re- 
imburse them for their programs. 
The next session of the State Legis- 
lature, in 1919, made a state appro- 
priation and of this amount, 
$61,460.92 was used to reimburse the 
schools participating in the pro- 
gram whose enrollment now totaled 
23,033. 

As the years have passed, each suc- 
ceeding legislature has made larger 
and larger appropriations to meet 


the ever-increasing demand for vo-: 


cational 
schools, 


At the end of the school year in 


programs in the public 
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1952, the enrollment had grown to 
105,087 in 624 participating high 
schools with more than 2,300 teach- 
ers. The reimbursement from funds 
appropriated by the State Legisla- 
ture had _ reached $1,678,842.80, 
which constituted over 62 per cent 
of the total amount paid to the 
schools. 

Vocational education in Illinois 
is an integral part of the Illinois 
public schools. Its primary function 
is to train the boys and girls and out- 
of-school youth in the state in a 
specific trade or occupational pur- 
suit. When the adolescent enters the 
work-a-day world to make a living 
and establish a home for himself, he 
must carry with him the assurance 
that by his education and training 
he fits into the community at a point 
where he can earn a living through 
his ability to produce something of 
social value. It is the purpose of 
the Illinois Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation to provide guidance and 
assistance to the Illinois public 
schools to achieve these ends. The 
program for vocational education is 
organized into 6 major divisions, 
specializing in major vocational pur- 
suits. These are vocational agricul- 
ture, vocational business education, 
vocational home economics, indus- 
trial education, vocational guidance, 
and vocational research and statistics. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


According to available records the 
teaching of agriculture was started 
in 7 Illinois high schools in 1909. 
With the acceptance of the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
Iilinois in 1918 had reimbursable vo- 
cational agriculture programs in 15 
high schools, with an enrollment of 
243. This program has had a steady 
growth over the years, and at the 
end of the school year 1952, there 
were 495 high schools in the state 
offering courses to 16,515 students. 
In addition to this number, 12,321 
out-of-school youth and adults were 
enrolled in part-time and evening 
classes. 

With Illinois ranking first in the 
nation in the production of soy beans 
and corn and one of the leading 
producers of dairy products, live- 
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stock, fruit, and truck gardening, 
vocational agriculture is a must in 
the course of study in the majority 
of rural high schools of the state. 

Vocational agriculture in the IIli- 
nois public high schools prepares 
boys to enter the occupation of 
farming and upgrades the training 
of those now engaged in farming by 
intensive short courses. Group in- 
struction is given in the classroom 
and individual instruction on the 
farm. 

Training includes such items as 
soil treatment and conservation, crop 
and livestock production, farm shop 
skills, management and record-keep- 
ing on the farm, and rural citizen- 
ship. Illinois is justly proud of her 
well equipped modern farm shops 
which are found in over 80 per cent 
of the high schools offering voca- 
tional agriculture as part of their 
curriculum. 

During World War II the War 
Food Production Training Program 
was an important activity of the 
vocational agriculture service in Illi- 
nois. The program was established 
in 400 centers of the state. Over 


76,000 people were trained in food 
conservation, farm machinery repair- 
ing, increasing livestock and crop 
production and vegetable gardening. 
‘The end of the war saw the return 
of many veterans to the farm and 
nearly 40,000 of these G.I.’s have 


been enrolled in institutional on-farm 
courses in over 500 high schools in 
Illinois. Korean veterans are re- 
turning to civilian life, and programs 
are now being established to train 
hundreds of these young men in 
agriculture. 

Agriculture clubs were organized 
in a number of high schools through- 
out the state in 1920. These Illinois 
clubs became affiliated with the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America in 1929, 
and at the end of the school year 
1952, there were 487 active chapters 
in the state with a total membership 
of more than 17,000. Two of the 
National Future Farmer of Amer- 
ica presidents and several other offi- 
cers have been Illinois boys. One 
Star Farmer of America and 177 
American Farmers have come from 
the ranks of the FFA in Illinois, 
and many boys have received estab- 
lishment in farming awards. 

The Illinois Foundation of Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, established 
in Illinois in 1947, was the first of 
its kind in the nation. It was or- 
ganized to offer awards and recog- 
nition in order to stimulate a wide 
range of farming activities. During 
the year 1952, 317 boys received 
plaques and 1,705 received “chapter 
winner” medals in the awards fields. 
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Financial contributions of many 
businesses, farm organizations, and 
individuals make it possible for the 
Foundation to carry on its work. 

Local advisory councils are organ- 
ized in most of the high schools 
offering vocational agriculture. These 
groups play an important part in 
each community in that they help 
to formulate plans and stimulate in- 
terest in the programs of agriculture 
for the adult and out-of-school youth 
to better meet the ever-changing and 
advancing methods in the field of 
agriculture. The council also gives 
valuable assistance to each local agri- 
culture teacher in planning the high 
school program. 

All teacher training in agriculture 
is carried on at the University of 
Illinois which has one of the largest 
courses in graduate work in voca- 
tional agriculture and also is widely 
known for its excellent off-campus 
teacher training program. Over 90 
per cent of the vocational agricul- 
ture teachers employed in the high 
schools of the state are graduates of 
the University of Illinois. 


VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Prior to the passage of the George- 
Deen Act in 1937, which authorized 
the reimbursing of classes in dis- 
tributive education, many schools in 
Illinois had offered courses in sales- 
manship. This subject, however, 
was not intended to be vocational in 
theory nor did it encompass the 
idea of cooperative education. In 
most instances it served as a one 
semester elective subject for those 
in the upper grades of the secon- 
dary schools. 

In the first year that distributive 
education was offered in Illinois, 
1938, only evening classes were op- 
erated in 4 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 250. During the next year 
the program was established in 2 
high schools with 37 students in the 
cooperative day school program. In 
addition to this, evening and part- 
time classes were offered over the 
state, making the total enrollment 
927. At the close of the school year 
1952, there were cooperative pro- 
grams in 52 high schools with 1,050 
students and 3,051 in part-time and 
evening classes. 

Another part of the vocational 
business education program is office 
occupations, which also operates on 
the cooperative plan for high school 
students. The first program was 
started in Illinois in 1945 on an 
experimental basis. The success of 
the original program has justified the 
continuance of cooperative office oc- 
cupation instruction in Illinois. At 
the end of the school year 1952, there 


were 13 schools in the state with 9%) 
students enrolled in this program, 

Wholesale and retail establish. 
ments numbering over 135,000 do ay 
annual business of 10 billion do). 
lars a year in Illinois and empl 
one-fifth of the state’s working popy. 
lation. In addition to this numbe 
of our labor force, many more thoy. 
sands of men and women are jy 
office occupations in offices, store, 
and factories. These facts make dis 
tributive education and cooperative 
office occupations courses a must in 
all schools today that desire to offe 
a well-rounded curriculum to mee 
the needs of its citizens. 

In Illinois distributive education 
is offered as a part of the school pro 
gram to train those who go into 
business fields in order that they ma 
have a better knowledge of the dis 
tribution of goods and services. |i 
trains high school students who de. 
sire to begin employment and career 
in the field of distribution as well 
as employed adults who wish further 
training in their chosen occupation, 
Distributive education has proven 
very useful to the business which has 
sought to reduce the cost of opera 
tion through improved training 
skills, and understandings of market- 
ing and merchandising. 

Illinois has been a pioneer in dis 
tributive education in establishing 
successfully operated programs in 
communities with a population of 
less than 5,000. A _ brochure pre 
pared by the service on the methods 
of evaluation of a local distributive 
education program has gained na 
tional recognition in this field. The 
cooperation of statewide business or- 
ganizations has made possible the 
preparation of a film describing the 
activities of distributive education in 
our schools which has been widely 
used over the state. 

In Illinois the schools have been 
successful in securing excellent lab- 
oratory equipment due to the splen- 
did cooperation of local school 
boards and other interested indi 
viduals. The Illinois grain elevator 
program for adults, the only one ol 
its kind in the nation, has been out: 
standing in its work in this field. 

The establishment of cooperative 
office occupation programs in Illi 
nois has come about not by promo 
tion on the part of the state offic 
but through the demands made by 
local business organizations. Thes 
groups have readily seen the advat- 
tage of having students trained i 
high school classes where they have 
obtained the skills and attitudes 9 
necessary in the modern office toda}. 

Immediately after the close 
World War II, the Vocational Bus 
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ness Education Service was called 
upon to set up G.I. training courses 
to supplement in high schools 
throughout the state the on-the-job 
training in establishments that had 
been approved for business occupa- 
tions. Several thousand veterans 
took various courses in these areas. 

The Illinois Future Distributors 
Clubs started in 1945 with eight 
chapters and 111 members. Today, 
this organization has grown to 42 
chapters and 702 members. The 
Illinois Office Occupations Associa- 
tion, started in 1950, now has 18 
chapters with 300 members. Both 
of these organizations hold state- 
wide conventions annually, which 
are very well attended. During the 
year the local clubs have banquet- 
meetings where all the cooperating 
employers take an active part. These 
clubs have been a vital factor in 
establishing excellent relationships 
between the school and the business- 
men of the community. 

Local advisory committees are 
formed in nearly all schools that 
offer distributive education and 
cooperative office. occupations pro- 
grams. These committees are com- 
posed of businessmen and parents 
who work with the local coordinator 
to formulate plans and discuss prob- 
lems pertinent to ways and means to 
produce the type of subject matter 
and other details which will better 
meet the needs in these communities. 
Cooperative programs in the IIli- 
nois secondary schools have been a 
very important factor in helping to 
reduce school drop-outs. 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


In 1913 five high schools in the 
state had 123 girls enrolled in voca- 
tional home economics. At the end 
of the first year of reimbursed pro- 
grams, 1918, there were 7 approved 
high schools with 135 enrolled. At 
the close of the school year in 1952 
this enrollment had grown to 45,960, 
with 31,744 of this group in day 
school programs in 528 high schools. 

Vocational home economics pro- 
vides instruction designed to help 
build better homes, more stable fam- 
ilies, and richer family living for all 
through better development of re- 
sources. In Illinois individual and 
group instruction is given the pupils 
and homemakers so that they have 
actual experience in solving prac- 
tical problems relating to child 
development, family relationships, 
housing and home furnishings, fam- 
ily meals, family clothing, home care 
of the sick, buying, and home man- 
agement. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made by local schools in the post 
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Guidance programs stress the importance of a wide variety of informational materials, 
as here displayed in this interesting corner of the library at Peoria High School, 


war years in adding new equipment 
in home economics departments. 
Much emphasis is placed on the 
directed home experience program, 
with teachers visiting homes tq help 
with the pupils’ projects and to work 
with the families. The home experi- 
ence program for the high school 
students saw the completion of over 
71,000 projects during the school 
year ending 1952. 

Illinois was one of the first states 
to offer courses in family living for 
high school boys and girls in the 
senior year. Many high schools 
throughout the state have estab- 
lished the plan of bringing in groups 
of small children during the child- 
study unit. 

The vocational home economics 
program for adults has grown from 
3 classes in 1918 to approximately 
600 organized classes during the past 
year. Illinois was one of the first 
states to develop 3-day summer clin- 
ics for adults to study specific prob- 
lems. Over 2,000 women participated 
in special clinics last summer. Many 
schools have established advisory 
committees of men and women for 
the total home economics program. 

Home economics clubs were or- 
ganized in 4 high schools in 1921 
with a membership of 123 students. 
In 1944 these groups in Illinois affili- 
ated with the Future Homemakers 
of America. In 1952 there were 569 
chapters and a membership of 
23,622, which is the second largest 
in the nation. FHA, with its nu- 
merous activities, is an integral part 


of the vocational home economic 
program in Illinois. One of the 


highlights of the year is the one-week 
leadership training conference held 
each summer at Lake Bloomington 
near Bloomington, Illinois. 


Teacher training programs. for 
home economics are carried on in 
10 Illinois colleges and universities 
using a total of 60 off-campus cen 
ters each year. Illinois was one of 
the first states to offer short courses 
for in-service teachers to develop 
more teaching skills in specifi 
phases of home economics. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
There is a 
ship between 


very close relation- 
industrial arts and 
trade and industrial education in 
Illinois. Many schools use the same 
shop facilities and teachers for both 
programs. Although the shop facil 
ities and teacher may serve both pro- 
grams, the objectives and _ teaching 
methods vary considerably. All stu- 
dents have an opportunity to explore 
several fields in the industrial arts 
area before beginning preparation 
for a future occupation in the vo 
cational trade and industrial pro 
gram. 

Shortly after the close of World 
War II, two full-time industrial arts 
supervisors were added to the state 
staff to devote all of their time 
this program. In 1947 there welt 
288 high schools with industrial ars 
programs. Today, 425 schools oper 
ate one or more courses. 

In 1918 the first day school trade 
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Thousands of visitors annually come to Lincoln’s Tomb, Spring- 
field. Photo courtesy Charles E. Carpentier, Illinois Sec. of State. 


and industrial program was begun 
in Illinois with 16 enrollees. Classes 
on a part-time basis, however, 
brought the first year’s total to 1,221. 
The continuing demands of both in- 
dustry and craftsmen have made a 
steady growth for trade and indus- 
trial courses in our public schools. 
At the end of the school year 1952, 
there were 26,170 enrolled in all 
phases of this program in 113 high 
schools. 

With Illinois producing one-fifth 
of the nation’s steel, a leader in fur- 
niture and farm machinery manufac- 
turing, and one-half of its labor force 
employed in some trade and indus- 
trial occupation, training for up- 
grading men and women in these 
areas is a very important phase of 
vocational education. 

Training is provided for em- 
ployed workers in more than 60 
occupations. On the _ secondary 
school level trade preparatory classes 
are given in 25 areas leading to train- 
ing in order that students may enter 
a an apprentice in some specific 
trade. 

One of the outstanding day school 
programs in Illinois is the building 
trades course which is taught in 31 
high schools. At least a 2-bedroom 
house is built as a vehicle for instruc- 
tion during each 2-year period. In 
the cooperative area, the diversified 
occupations program has had a 
steady growth in Illinois and today 
31 schools offer this type of pro- 
fram. One of the outstanding fea- 
lures of the diversified occupations 
program in Illinois is that it is held 
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to training in trade and industrial 
occupations only. 

Due to the excellent cooperation 
of labor and employer groups, there 
has been a marked increase in inter- 
est in part-time trade extension 
classes which has brought large num- 
bers of apprentices into the school 
training program. One of the pion- 
eers in the state in this work was 
the Washburne Trade School of Chi- 
cago which began operating on Jan- 
uary 21, 1919, with an enrollment 
of 25 carpenter apprentices. This 
school has increased in size until 
today it is one of the outstanding 
apprentice training institutions of 
its kind in the nation. It offers 
schooling to apprentices in the car- 
pentry, electricity, plumbing, ma- 
chinist, sheet metal, metal lathing, 
baking, steam fitting, painting and 
decorating, plastering, and sign and 
pictorial art trades. 

The Richards Trade School for 
girls was opened in Chicago in 1945. 

Chicago also had a very extensive 
and thorough program in the con- 
tinuation school field where students 
are required to attend school for 8 
hours one day a week. The first 
practical nurse training program in 
the state was started in Chicago in 
1948. 

In downstate areas itinerant teach- 
ers work out of the state office and 
meet in different cities for 5 days a 
week for training apprentices in the 
plastering trade. Adult classes are 
also conducted by itinerant instruc- 
tors for Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
Conference leadership for manage- 
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A DE student at the Olin Vocational School, Alton, learns how 
to fit shoes properly under the store manager's supervision. 


ment and supervisory training for 
foremen as well as technical work- 
shops in special fields have been pro- 
vided. Illinois has just recently 
completed a training course for 
school bus drivers in over 40 coun- 
ties of the state. Another new pro- 
gram is being started to train local 
vocational directors, supervisors, and 
heads of departments to give super- 
visory training to industrial person- 
nel in their local communities. 

At the beginning of World War II, 
thousands of manufacturing plants 
in Illinois were changed from their 
regular production activities to mak- 
ing the munitions and machines of 
war. This brought on a great de- 
mand to train new workers and up- 
grade thousands of others to take 
their places on the production line. 
Over 100 high schools throughout 
the state participated in the War 
Production Training Program and 
nearly 370,000 workers were trained. 

Vocational education in Chicago 
probably received its greatest im- 
petus during the close of World War 
II when several school buildings 
were reverted to school use from 
military and defense programs. The 
close of World War II saw the re- 
turn of many young men to civilian 
life with a desire to enter occupa- 
tions in the trade and industrial 
field. Under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
thousands entered on-the-job train- 
ing programs which were supple- 
mented by instruction in evening 
school programs that helped train 
or upgrade veterans. 

Both labor and management in 
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Men as well as women learn 
the art of courteous service in 
supper clubs organized by 
home economics classes in Il- 
linois community high schools. 


Illinois have cooperated to make the 
operation of local advisory commit- 
tees very successful. In small com- 
munities this committee is composed 
of persons representing different 
crafts. In larger cities each craft 
has a separate advisory committee 
to work with local school officials. 


The University of Illinois pro- 
vides industrial education courses on 
campus and on an itinerant basis. 
A variety of professional courses are 
taught in various communities for 
in-service training of teachers who 
wish to improve their educational 
standards. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in Illinois has 
the direct responsibility of serving 
all the boys and girls in the 624 
four-year high schools that operate 
some type of vocational education 
program. In addition, assistance is 
given to other secondary and ele- 
mentary schools relative to guidance 
services for pupils and youth of the 
community. 


Since the establishment of the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service in Illinois in 1941, 
guidance programs in the schools 
have developed rapidly. In a gen- 
eral survey made at that time ap- 
proximately 300 persons, including 
almost 200 administrators, were in- 
dicated as having assigned guidance 
duties. Data compiled on the basis 
of annual guidance reports as of the 
end of the school year 1952 revealed 
that there were 937 people in 298 
high schools who had 5 or more 
hours per school week specifically 
assigned to guidance duties. Many 
other schools had persons assigned 


and were conducting on an organ- 
ized plan certain activities of a pro- 
gram of guidance services. 


Teacher participation is an im- 
portant aspect of guidance services 
in Illinois schools. There is excel- 
lent cooperation among the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance 
Service, teacher training institutions, 
and professional and lay groups in 
the development of guidance serv- 
ices. The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service bulletin on 
providing guidance services has re- 
ceived widespread recognition. Ten 
institutions offer counselor and 
teacher training on the graduate 
level and cooperate with the state in 
providing consultant services to 
schools. 


During the past several years ap- 
proximately 200 schools have actively 
engaged in evaluative studies and 
developmental projects relative to 
their guidance services. Further in- 
service training for faculty members 
is provided through activities of the 
Illinois Vocational Association, the 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation — Area Guidance Round 
Tables, and other meetings of pro- 
fessional groups. 


In Illinois vocational guidance is 
a distinct part of the educational 
program. It is an important factor 
in developing the maximum re- 
sources of our students. It functions 
at all grade levels of the school sys- 
tem, even before the pupil enters and 
after he leaves school. Well organ- 
ized programs and activities through- 
out the state aid students to make 
intelligent choices and achieve sat- 
isfactory adjustment. They are 
important to administrators in plan- 
ning more effective vocational edu- 
cation programs. In Illinois the 


goal of guidance services, to aid the 
individual to make a satisfactory liv. 
ing and a satisfactory life is being 
achieved in many communities. 


VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 

In 1945, the Research and Statistic 
Service was organized in Illinois to 
aid the other vocational services as 
a fact-finding and _fact-gathering 
unit. Extensive data has been com- 
piled pertaining to occupational, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural trends for 
all counties and large cities. This 
material has been used extensively 
by local school administrators and 
members of the state staff in con- 
ferences with these officials to study 
occupational patterns and thus help 
in determining the proper vocational 
subjects to be taught to meet the 
needs of their communities. 


The service also prepares an An- 
nual Report and other statistical 
information, and edits the /Ilinois 
Vocational Progress magazine, pub- 
lished 4 times a year. 


Illinois is proud of her vocational 
research library which houses over 
10,000 volumes and hundreds of 
pamphlets of professional and tech- 
nical nature in the vocational areas. 
Available for the use of the office 
staff and visiting vocational teachers 
are many hundreds of textbooks used 
in teaching vocational subjects. 


* * * 


In Illinois vocational education is 
an integral part of the school sys 
tem. [Illinois schools know that 
through vocational education they 
can provide adequate vocational 
training opportunities for all the 
citizens of the community so they 
have a true understanding of the 
American Way of Life. 
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‘ie PROBLEM OF ORGANIZING in- 
struction in vocational agriculture 
for adult farmers is a broad subject. 

Because so many techniques are 
suitable for working with adult 
farmers, there is controversy about 
methods and procedures. 

Outlined briefly here are some ac- 
tivities of a few vo-ag teachers in 
Texas who have successfully devel- 
oped programs for farmers in their 
areas. 

One Texas teacher worked with 
individual farmers on their prob- 
lems until he became well ac- 
quainted in the community. Then 
he called a group meeting of farmers 
in his school district and, with the 
help of the area supervisor, an or- 
ganization was formed. 

Officers were elected and the or- 
ganization named The Farm and 
Ranch Club. In addition, a commit- 
tee was elected to work with the 
teacher in determining problems to 
be discussed at each meeting. For 
instruction, personnel from the col- 
lege, other agricultural agency rep- 
resentatives, and the teacher, have 
been used. The group meets once a 
month. Interest and enrollment has 
steadily increased. 

In case number two, the teacher 
made a personal survey of a sample 
of farms to become better ac- 
quainted with agricultural condi- 
tions in his community. After 
conferring with and securing the 
approval of his school superintend- 
ent, he contacted some of the 
farmers in a community in his dis- 
trict (where most of the farm people 
lived). After evaluating the poten- 
tial interest in an organization, the 
initial meeting was held. 

_ The teacher guided the farmers 
into the election of officers and se- 
lection of a program committee. 
Most of the instruction in this class 
has been offered through panel dis- 
cussions made up of farmers in the 
community and other invited guests. 

Case number three is somewhat 
unique. This vo-ag teacher * had 
been in the community for only a 
few months and had started an agri- 


» cultural program on the local radio 


Station, 


One morning when he was using 
the question and answer type of pro- 
gram he was asked if additional in- 


| formation was available and if it 
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would be possible for a group to 
meet to discuss the agricultural prob- 
lems of the area. He asked his lis- 
teners to let him know if they were 
interested. 

Shortly thereafter, the first meet- 
ing was held. A committee of one 
representative from each community 
was elected at this time to work with 
the teacher in planning subsequent 
meetings and programs. 

Through the help of the commit- 
tee, the teacher arranges meetings, 
announcements, and problems for 
discussion. Attendance at monthly 
meetings for the past year has ranged 
from 35 to 200 farmers. 

In case number four, the teacher 
has organized groups in 5 communi- 
ties located in his school district. 
This year, with the cooperation of 
the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the FFA chapter, he 
has launched a community improve- 
ment program. A contest offering 
3 cash awards to communities and 
certificate awards to families has 
been developed. It is divided into 
home improvement, soil and _pas- 
ture improvement, and community 
improvement. 

This teacher works with each com- 
munity in meetings. In addition, he 
plans meetings with farmers on 
problems in agriculture. 

In case number five, the teacher 
began to provide organized instruc- 
tion for farmers through an advisory 
council. Two separate classes in 2 
communities are organized. Each 
class has officers and program com- 
mittees that work with the teacher 
in planning organized instruction. 
Farmers, representatives of agricul- 
tural agencies, and the teacher offer 
instruction. The participants be- 
lieve in this activity so strongly that 
they have gone into other school 
districts to assist 3 other teachers 
in the development of similar 
programs. 


The sixth and last example is 
that of a teacher who uses an en- 
tirely different approach. He has 
developed a civic-agricultural club, 
with officers, a constitution, and 
by-laws. Members pay annual 
dues and attend’ monthly dinner 
meetings. The board of directors 
is responsible for each program. 
This organization has been very 
successful. 


The foregoing examples are sam- 
ples of some of the activities for 
adult farmers that have been devel- 
oped by teachers in Texas. We 
realize that many different types of 
programs exist in other school dis- 
tricts. The basic principles in the 
more successful ones, however, are 
practically the same. Good programs 
are developed by interested persons 
on the basis of their own recognition 
of needs. They are administered 
and controlled by members of the 
group. The main responsibilities 
for the vo-ag teacher are promotion, 
assistance in planning and organiz- 
ing, and follow-up. 


Whatever method is used, the abil- 
ities and capacities of the interested 
farmers should be recognized and 
used to the fullest extent if we are 
to have a continuing functional pro- 
gram of adult education in agricul- 
ture. This may be achieved by 
developing with the teacher the 
philosophy of such a program in his 
pre-service training and providing 
him with opportunities to observe 
and participate in such activities 
during his student teaching period. 
He should have assistance from su- 
pervisors, teacher trainers and other 
teachers in an in-service training 
program. Above all, he must believe 
that adult farmers can be organized 
and that he can develop a program 
of organized instruction for farmers 
in the school district where he 
teaches. 


Texas Takes a Bow 


expert organization of adult 
farmer instructional programs 





Above: Connecticut receives 
a DECA charter. Opposite: 
Howard’ Gifford, Branch 
Manager, Dayton’s Kroger 
Company, greets Earl Hoyer, 
new DECA Vice President 
(center); and Bob Alex- 
ander, Ohio delegate. 
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"Sige onoge AND EFFICIENT, the more 
than 400 high school boys and 
girls who attended and directed the 
7th Annual Convention of the Djs. 
tributive Education Clubs of \mer. 
ica (Dayton, Ohio, April 12-15 gave 
their nation’s economic outlook 
promise of staunch foundations. 

With veteran technique, distribu 
tive education students froin 93 
states met in a 4-day conclave that 
was a whirl of parliamentary rule, 
study, recreation, and serious cop. 
sideration of their ’53 theme: Youth 
Looks to Retailing. 

And the adult sponsors—they went 
home with newer, stronger faith in 
the capable youngsters they’re train 
ing today to handle tomorrow’s mer- 
chandising. 

More than one State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education spoke for his 
colleagues throughout the nation 
when he said: 

“Those boys and girls are marvel- 
ous! Their convention know-hoy, 
their poise and their ability is ab. 
solutely inspiring!” 

In the absence of President Harrill 
Jones, N. C., who is serving in the 
U. S. Armed Forces, Vice President 
Ted Harris, Montana, expertly di- 
rected general meetings. Committee 
work, tours, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits were pleasantly supplemented 
with entertainment, contests, a ban: 
quet, and a dance. 

Dayton’s Kroger Company played 
host at breakfast; the Rike-Kumler 
Company sponsored a demonstration 
sales contest and a luncheon. The 
National Cash Register Company 
offered the latest on “Sales Training 
Today.” 

In the official convention program, 
34 firms and organizations were 
offered appreciation for their con- 
tributions to the success of the meet: 
ing. 

New national officers elected in 
Dayton are: Otis Snead, Texas, Presi- 
dent; Earl Hoyer, Ohio, Vice Pres 
dent; Jane Hall, Tennessee, Secte- 
tary; and Earl Springer, Virginia, 
Treasurer. 

Mary Ann Lee, Ohio, is Historian, 
and Burton Risser, Kansas, Parlia 
mentarian. 

Vice Presidents for specific activi 
ties are: Bill Straub, Arkansas, Pub- 
lic Relations; Louis Mintz, Georgia, 
Membership; Jack Curren, Okla- 
homa, Publications; and Roy Rum 
field, Texas, Convention. 

Associate Vice Presidents are: 
Buck Bishop, South Carolina, South- 
ern Region; Theresa Tisca, Cot 
necticut, Northeastern Region; Gal 
Babecope, Indiana, Central Region: 
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and Ardith Maude, Wyoming, West- 
em Region. 

A highlight of executive proceed- 
ings was the presentation of a new 
charter of membership in the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc., to the state of Connecticut. 


Adult Sponsors 
Employ DECA’s First 
Executive Secretary 


Important announcement of adult 
sponsors who had many planning 
gssions was the appointment of 
George Stone as the first Executive 
Secretary Of DECA. 

A successful Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education in Orange, 
Texas, Mr. Stone will officially begin 
his new duties on July 1, 1953. He 
will devote his first year of service 
almost entirely to the establishment 
of the DECA Foundation. The 
Foundation provides retailing; 
wholesaling, manufacturing, and 
civic organizations with an opportu- 
nity to cooperate in furthering the 
program of DECA. It annually pro- 
vides financial awards to deserving 
DECA members who have achieved 
distinction in their supervised pro- 
grams. 

Marquerite Loos, Ohio, is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees; Ralph 
Rush, Virginia, Chairman; P. B. 
Waters, South Carolina, Secretary; 
and H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, is Treas- 
urer. John Waldeck, Colorado; M. 
|. De Benning, Oklahoma; Laura 
Nicholson, Montana; Alice Pipkin, 
Georgia; and K. Otto Logan, Wash- 
ington, are members. 


Members of DECA’s National Ad- 
visory Committee are Mrs. Mildred 
Cassidy, Wyoming, Chairman; T. 
Carl Brown, North Carolina; Wil- 
liam Logan, Ohio; Brice Cecil, 
Texas; and Marjorie H. French, 
Michigan. 


* * * 


DECA’s Convention story, brief in 
review, is full of meaning. 

To distributive educators it is re- 
afirmation of their conviction that 
their program has singular import- 
ance for their students. To DECA 
itself it means triumph . . . wide 
spread, spontaneous growth in 7 


+ short years. To the nation as a 


whole it means reassurance for the 
future, 


y ~ . . 
_ AVA, as an official sponsor of this 
important youth organization, ac- 
knowledg ‘s and appreciates a good 
job well done. 


Congratulations, DECA! We wish 
you many more years of success. 
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Darlene King, DECA 
Nat'l Secretary, with 
friends Earl Hoyer 
and Bob Alexander. 


George Stone, newly 
appointed Executive 


Secretary of 


DECA‘s President Otis 
Snead (1.) congratu- 
lates V.P. Earl Hoyer. 
Other national offi- 
cers complete the 
row of DECA smiles! 


DECA Regional Vice Presidents are, |. to r.: Gary 
Babcock, Ardith Maude, Theresa Tiska, Buck Bishop. 








Kee 
Make 
open ’ 


tion. 


Keep the superintendent’s offic 
file supplied not only with the usual 
legal school reports and statistic, 
but with: 





Look closely and you'll find that 


administrators 


are people 


HE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
T is a public relations control for 
the entire school operation. As ex- 
ecutive officer of the school board 
and administrative officer of the 
school system, he has tremendous 
influence. 

Public relations that lead to ade- 
quate support will be considerably 
jarred if he is not closely studied in 
your overall plan for obtaining 
support. 

Whether he is for you or against 
you—a good salesman would recog- 
nize the fact that he is a busy person. 

When you plan to involve him in 
trade and industrial education; when 
you prepare your plan of improving 
his understanding and recognition of 
what is done and what might be 
done; try to time your approaches 
so that they do not happen at a very 
Try to make them con- 


busy time. 
tinuous and tactful, rather than bel- 
licose, urgent, and demanding. 

The right approach is the quiet 


steady action—the timetable for 
which is prepared at least a whole 
year in advance. For example; tak- 
ing the Superintendent over the 
entire trade set-up of a large school 
and showing him all that you are 
doing and desire to do—at one time 
—leaves a pretty jumbled general 
picture. It would be much better 
to prepare a highlighted account of 
one department and its needs, spend 
time on that one phase, listen and 
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T. Joseph McCook * 
Superintendent of Schools 
Haverhill, Mass. 


note his questions as he makes a 
personal inspection, then send him a 
follow-up with all the facts for his 
file. 

The superintendent should be pro- 
vided with information in brief form 
for his monthly report to the board. 
His first glimpse of what is expected 
for annual financial support should 
not arrive when all other requests 
are coming in for formal budget 
preparation. Bring him in for lunch 
at the school and prepare gradually 
so that your financial needs in par- 
ticular do not hit him all at once 
or at a time when he is being hit 
from all sides. 

Bring the superintendent into the 
picture with your staff for ‘bull 
sessions’ during the year. Involve 
him in planning for long range 
objectives with a tentative time 
schedule over a period of years for 
working toward desirable objectives. 

Involve him in a job analysis of 
personnel so that common under- 
standings about acceptable teachers 
are reached. Such standards should 
be adopted before pressure is on for 
the appointment of someone who is 
below the high ideal usually agreed 
upon in advance planning. 





*Taken from the speech presented by Mr. 
McCook at the 1953 North Atlantic Regional 
Conference for Trade and Industrial Education, 
New York, N. Y., March 30. This conference 
was held under the auspices of the Division of 
Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

















A loose leaf scrap book (file size) of 


clippings in the daily papers and 
periodicals about the doings of 
your trade school and the succes 
of your graduates. 


A summary of the laws relating to 


vocational education and how the 
school system benefits by them, 


Periodic write-ups on how social and 


cultural values are transmitted by 
trade education. 


Taped or recorded programs from 


the trade school classroom. (The 
superintendent can listen to thes 
at his convenience.) 


Recorded comments of plumber, 


auto-mechanics or welders as they 
attended one of the school’ 
periodic clinics on latest trends. 

Ask the superintendent’s help and 


that of the school principals as you 
work out the curriculum for you 
school. 
state are far more understanding oj 
the final decision. 


People in at the planning 


It has become traditional practice 
for trade educators from the system 
as a whole to live closely only with 
those who understand their form of 
education, thus insulating _ their 
school from the larger public. 

If such a withdrawal has taken 
place, in my opinion it would be 
wise to ask the superintendent’s help 
to make it possible for the entir 
trade and industrial faculty to be 
made an integral and important 
part of the entire faculty of a civ 
again. We are all ‘concerned with 
the importance and unique func 
tion of education in a democracy. 
Let’s make some sacrifices of pride il 
necessary to present a united fore 
fighting for the democratic ideal. 

When you approach a superit 
tendent, particularly one who is not 
over-enthusiastic about trade and it- 
dustrial education, it is not recon 
mended that you prove to him that 
he has been wrong in what he has 
been doing. Human beings do not 
enjoy being told that they are wrong 
or have been wrong. Self-realization 
of a wrong attitude will result iné 
faster correction. 


If your conferences with the super 
intendent involve complaints he has 
heard about trade and _ industri 
education, note the complaint, rea 
it back to him, and having effectivel! 
recognized it, you have saved much 
valuable time. Follow up on thi 
complaint after your conference and 
send a written memo to him, brieli 
explaining your disposition of tht 
case. 
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Keep him continuously informed. 
Make every effort to open and keep 
open, more channels of communica- 
tion. Carefully document each of 
the studies you make so that the 
entire staff of the vocational school 
is sure of their common ground. 

There is no stronger base for good 
ublic relations with the superin- 
iendent and principal than a student 
body that has an excellent program 
and knows it. This base combined 
with a good staff doing a good job 
consistently impresses even the most 
reluctant principal, superintendent 
or school board. 

In striving for real teamwork—in- 
volving all “key” personnel, try out 
the followirig questions on yourself: 


Do we know where we are going? 
Does he know where we are going? 


If we both know—is the goal 
mutually understood? 


How long has it been since pro- 
vision was made for principals to 
visit and examine what you are 
doing in trade and _ industrial 
education? 

Have you had them in for business 
and social reasons and kept them 
informed, first-hand, about what is 
going on? Do they know all about 
it when you offer a new trade—the 
equipment—the layout—the curricu- 
lum? Have you done enough for 
each of them in a personal way so 
that they have a personal interest 
and feel a personal responsibility for 
the successful continuance of your 
program? 

Principals vary as you and I vary. 
Although you may not _ whole- 
heartedly agree, they are as human 
and as good or as bad as we are. 
They include all ages and have been 
conditioned by all kinds of informa- 
tion (right and wrong) about trade 
and industrial education. 

There are some who are for you. 


_ (In general, this group knows what 
| you are doing) There are some who 


have opposed you and may continue 
to oppose you for either real (this 
is entirely possible) or fanciful 
reasons. There are some who have 
only recently found out that man 
may express himself by speaking, 


| by writing, or by the creative use 


of his hands. Good principals real- 


| ize that a man may consider himself 


successful if he has developed these 


| 3 capacities to the greatest extent 
| of which he is capable. 


There are principals who envy 


» you and your instructors because 


they know that they are inept me- 
anically, and they set up their 
Personal defenses by relegating you 
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and your trade education to the 
lower estate which serves the “non- 
intellectual.” There are principals 
who wish they could measure, in 
earning power, as soon as you do— 
the success or failure of their 
educational program. 

Your strategy for enlisting the 
support of principals will im no 
instance come from a series of gripes 
about how uncooperative they are. 

First, how well do you know what 
they are doing? How can you help 
them? You have in the past con- 
verted many successful products out 
of what they dumped in your laps. 
Did you rub it in? Or did you 
arrange it so they felt they were 
partially responsible for the success 
of their former charges? Good public 
relations flow out of mutual respect 
and understanding. Keep both ends 
of the street open. Don’t exfect 
everything to go your way. 

Do you work out cooperative so- 
cials with the high school? Do your 
boys play on the high school varsity? 
Are rivalries among your boys and 
the high school students developed 
to such an extent that these future 
school committee members are made 
partially blind to the educational 
advantages of both programs? 

Be interested in the principal's 
work and he will be more ready to 
interest himself in your work. 

Bring him into the school—let him 
use the tools and machines—get “his 
boys” to show him the ropes. Give 
him an opportunity to shake off his 
doubts. Feed him. Let him sing 
with your boys or girls in assembly. 
Send him materials about the school 
for his teachers. Work with him on 
guidance problems. Send him fol- 
low-up reports—in the mail—and 
through his former students. Give 
him a chance to speak to your stu- 
dents. He may have more in him 


than his previous comments would 
indicate. 

If he is a staunch supporter, don’t 
lose him, by neglect. Make him 
a stronger supporter and ask his 
help with other principals. Superin- 
tendents and principals who seem 
impossible may sometimes be 
strongly influenced toward change 
in a meeting of their own groups. 
Find a way to take them on as a 
group. The group may influence 
your non-supporter. 

Many of these suggestions would 
also bring about support from school 
boards. If the superintendent and 
the principals are supporters of trade 
and industrial education, the school 
boards may look on it with much 
more favor. 

School boards are very much im- 
pressed by good, active, advisory 
boards who represent labor, manage- 
ment and the trades through lay 
citizens. 

School boards, in their legal re- 
sponsibility, enjoy a good conscience 
when they have all the facts on which 
to base their decisions. It is well 
to send any factual material to them, 
through the school superintendent. 

If possible, involve as many indi- 
vidual board members as you can in 
personal visits to the school. If the 
superintendent is not along, send 
him a written memo of their visits 
and reactions. Invite the board to 
attend school functions and don’t 
give up hope if some individual 
members never appear. They may 
still be interested. 

* * . 


Realizing that I have probably left 
many things unsaid, I am reminded 
of John Greenleaf Whittier who, 
many years ago, way up in Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, said: ‘How little 
I have gained . . . how vast the 
unattained.” 


“Reason with them,” urges Superintendent 


McCook, “if you can reach their reason without 


losing your own.” 














Now tis the time... 





F FIRST CONCERN in dis- 

cussing the teaching of clerical 
practice in secondary schools is to 
make certain that we have mutual 
understanding of the term. This 
subject, like general business, is 
called by many names and has many 
interpretations. 

For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, clerical practice will mean a 
non-stenographic course in a total 
program of clerical training. Clerical 
practice is a terminal course offered 
throughout the senior year or during 
the spring semester of the last year 
of high school. Primary purpose of 
a clerical practice course or subject 
is to provide a field of specialized 
preparation for pupils who, because 
of aptitude and/or lack of place- 
ment possibilities in the stenographic 
field, can, with advantage to them- 
selves and future employers, enter 
upon full time, gainful work as a 
general office clerk. 

A good general clerical practice 
program takes into consideration not 
only the slow learner who can only 
hope to be proficient on simple 
repetitive tasks, but it will provide 
also for the normal or gifted student 
opportunity to prepare for a special- 
ized clerical area, such as _ payroll 
clerk or comptometer operator. 

While most clerical jobs are 
threshold jobs used only as a step- 
pingstone to ‘higher classifications, 
there are some that require con- 
siderable ability and offer oppor- 
tunities for semi-executive abilities 
with salaries commensurate with 
skills required. 

Clerical practice may, therefore, 
be a whole program made up of 
many subjects such as typewriting, 
filing, office machines, recordkeeping 
etc.; or a single terminal course. 

In large high’ school organizations, 
there could well be opportunities for 
a high degree of specialization for 
accounting clerks, payroll clerks, 
machine operators, file clerks, and 
others. Small schools will, of neces- 
sity, have to restrict their clerical 
programs to include the basic clerica| 
training such as clerk-typists and 
perhaps filing. 





By Arthur L. Walker 
Virginia State Supervisor 
of Business Education 
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for all good business teachers 


to re-examine their programs! 


A NOMA salary survey of a large 
southern city in 1951 has some in- 
teresting information concerning 
salaries of various office employees, 
including highly specialized secre- 
taries, stenographers, and _ general 
clerks. This survey covered 3,856 
office workers distributed in 92 rep- 
resentative business firms and in- 
cluded both large and small offices. 
One of the most significant revela- 
tions of this study was that 3,137 out 
of a total of 3,856, or 81 per cent of 
all office workers, were non-steno- 
graphic. This proportion may be 
slightly higher or lower in other 
specific areas but it is approximately 
true for the entire country as a whole. 

What does this fact mean for cur- 
riculum planners? Is it possible that 
our schools are giving an _ over- 
emphasis to the stenographic phase 
of the secondary school business 
training program to the detriment 
of functional preparation for the 
enormous demand for general and 
specialized clerical workers? 

Second, it is interesting to compare 
the median weekly salary of the var- 
ious Classifications—446 workers, or 
about 11 per cent of all the employ- 
ees surveyed in the 92 firms, were 
accounting clerks with a median 
weekly salary of $75 for men and 
$58 for women in Class A jobs. 

In Class B jobs, the median salary 
was $55 for men and $42 for women. 
There were a total of 1,419, or about 
38 per cent of all employees, working 
as general clerks with a median 
salary of $63 for men and $44 for 
women in Class A jobs. The median 
weekly salary for Class B general 
clericals was $48 for men and $37 
for women. Men in the general 
clerical classifications totaled 295, or 
about 25 per cent of the total per- 
sons employed in those classifica- 


tions. The relative percentage of 
men in the field of accounting clerks, 
general clerks, and payroll ler 
classifications indicates a_ stronger 
demand for men clericals than th 
enrollment in the business course 
in the public schools would indicate 

Secretarial and stenographic 
groups were made up exclusively of 
women, totaling 870, or about 22 pe 
cent of the total working force sw 
veyed. Median weekly salaries for 
private secretaries was $55; for sec 
retary-stenographers, $48; for steno 
graphers Class A, $47; and for steno 
graphers Class B, $44. Median week- 
ly salary for the 66 transcribing 
machine operators was $40, abou 
the same as for typists, Grade A. The 
clerk-typist group totaled 435, o: 
approximately 11 per cent of the 
entire group, with a median weekl 
salary of about $40. 

The fact that 293, or 8 per cen 
of all workers, were classified as full 
time machine operators is signif: 
cant; but when 446 accounting clerks 
and others who obviously make large 
use of machines are added, the en 
phasis on office machine training 0 
various kinds becomes apparent. 

Whether we consider a differen 
tiated clerical practice program rut 
ning 2 or 3 years of the high schoo 
experience or a_ clerical _ practic 
course taken during the termina 
year or semester, we will be com 
fronted with attracting those pupil 
who can best serve their own interest 
and the good of the community bi 
enrolling in the clerical practice pr 
gram or course. Hence, the firs 
problem is that of student selection. 


All of these questions must be 
answered before attempting to IM 
tiate a clerical practice training 
course in the secondary schools. 
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Who should be counseled to take the 
clerical practice program? 

Should clerical practice be set up as a 
course that primarily appeals to and 
serves only the low-ability students? 

Do clerical jobs require, for some tasks, 
high level ability? 

How many clerical employment opportuni- 
ties exist within the school service area? 

Is the demand for clerical workers being 
met? 

Can we, in good conscience, counsel high- 
ability students into clerical practice 
with the hope of advancement to higher 
levels of employment? 

Is clerical practice training a_ responsi- 
bility of the schools, or can it better be 
done on the job? 

If clerical practice training is a respon- 
sibility of the public schools, what phys- 
ical equipment is necessary to provide 
a good training program? 

Is part time occupational experience an 
integral part of clerical practice training? 


In planning a clerical practice 
subject for the senior year, it is nec- 
essary to take stock of the elements 
of clerical practice that have been 
provided in previous or parallel 
courses. Several of the business 
courses ordinarily found in the aver- 
age high school contribute very sig- 
nificantly to the training of certain 
types of clerical workers, for ex- 
ample: 

Business arithmetic: payroll or figuring clerk 

General business: general clerk, mail clerk, 
etc. 

Recordkeeping: accounting 
clerk, payroll clerk, etc. 

Filing: file clerk 

Office machines: various types of special 
machine operators 

Fourth semester typewriting: clerk typist 


clerk, record 


For purposes of this discussion a 
clerical practice course will be con- 
sidered a 100 clock hour course run- 
ning throughout the senior year or 
during the terminal semester on a 
2 period basis. 

There are 2 rather distinct types 
of instructional materials that must 
be considered in organizing a cleri- 
cal practice course. One deals with 
basic understanding, social compe- 
tence, occupational competence, per- 
sonal attributes, and other intangible 
qualities requisite for success in any 
occupation. The second phase of the 
clerical practice course is concerned 
with the acquisition of technical 
skills. 

How is the teacher or curriculum 
planner to go about the job of de- 
termining valid content of these 2 
areas? The first requirement is for 
the teacher himself to be occupa- 
tionally competent through work ex- 
perience and active contact with 
business. High proficiency in this 
respect can come only from actual 
work experience; job observation; 
job study and making job analyses; 
continuing contact with business- 
men through service clubs and pro- 
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fessional organizations such as 
NOMA; and through active coordi- 
nation of part time work programs. 

The course in clerical practice will 
provide the student opportunities 
for acquiring information through 
work experience, reading, and study 
of the following: 


Knowledge of employee-employer rela- 
tionships—the importance of observing 
lines of authority when presenting sug- 
gestions, requesting information, or 
presenting grievances. 

A knowledge of the organization of 
the business, its policies, procedures, 
fringe benefits, and reputation in the 
community. 

Job relationships within the business, 
the organizational chart showing lines 
of authority, and functional relation- 
ships. 

How to work under authority—follow- 
ing directions. 

Working with authority—giving direc- 
tions, supervisory responsibilities. 

How to assume responsibility and avu- 
thority—independent judgment mak- 
ing, temperate aggressiveness. 

The place of planning and organizing 
for efficiency — establishing work 
routines. 

Selection and purchase of office sup- 
plies—source of supplies, knowledge 
of product, and discrimination in 
selection. 

How to establish standard work rou- 
tines—a knowledge of work simplifica- 
tion, time and motion study. 

The value of fidelity—necessity for 
keeping confidential matters in confi- 
dence. 

The value of tact and diplomacy. 

The value of neatness and good ad- 
dress. 

Ability to meet people well—selling 
the company through one’s personality. 
The exercise of initiative—selling ideas 
to top management. 


The foregoing are the factors out 
of which success is made. They are 
the intangibles that are most im- 
portant to the employer. They must 
be consciously taught by providing 


for discussions and experiences in 
and out of the classroom. 

The second phase of the clerical 
practice training program deals with 
skills, duties, and techniques in- 
volving: 

Mailing activities 

Indexing, sorting, and filing 

Clerical typewriting 

Duplicating machine operation 

Auditing, comparing, organizing, verifying, 
and confirming 

Computing with adding machines, calcula- 
tors, and mental processes 

Entering—recordkeeping 

The use of the telephone in business 

Use of sources of information—directories, 
V.LP. files, outside contacts, etc. 

Use of office appliances 

Skill in the use of transcribing machines 

Duties of receptionist 


There is an urgent and continu- 
ing necessity for business curriculum 
planners to make an objective study 
and analysis of clerical duties and 
activities required for success on the 
general and special clerical occupa- 
tions. 

Every teacher of the clerical skills 
and knowledges should carry on a 
continuing project in job analysis. 
Such an effort will achieve not one 
but two worthy ends besides provid- 
ing valid information for curriculum 
adjustment. The analyst has through 
this means a natural and ready en- 
tree to the business office of her com- 
munity. This procedure provides 
one of the best means of establishing 
confidence and wholesale working 
relations between the _ business 
teacher and the employers. Personal 
experience gained in making more 
than 100 job studies has demonstrat- 
ed to the writer that business men, 
generally speaking, welcome such a 
study and are eager to have the 
results for their own information 
and use. 


The ability to follow directions is an important qualification for a clerical career. 
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Cleveland’s Nathan Hale Jr. High School supplements natural 
daylight with artificial lighting over individual work areas. 





Industrial arts teachers: You may have the 
latest in equipment and techniques, but— 


can your students see? 


pang SCHOOL system at one time 
or another is confronted with the 
problem of providing better “see- 
ing” in classrooms, school shops, and 


laboratories. Usually this means 
better lighting, but it often means 
painting too. In many cases the fi- 
nancial status of the school hampers 
progress toward improved “seeing” 
in buildings. To argue that a pro- 
gram to improve light is expensive, 
however, is to imply that good sight 
and accidents are unimportant. 

Problems of illumination require 
the expert knowledge of an illumi- 
nation engineer and we hasten to 
add that we do not expect to re- 
place such an expert with sugges- 
tions presented here. The ideas 
which follow will serve to point out 
that “illumination” is “seeing” and 
“seeing” may be more than lighting. 
These suggestions should also make 
it possible for the industrial arts 
teacher or supervisor to work intel- 
ligently with an illumination engi- 
neer. 

You, perhaps, have always under- 
stood that natural light is the best 
light. This idea is widely accepted 
together with the belief that banks 
of windows along one wall of a room 
will furnish all the light necessary 


in sections to alternate with sections 
of other building materials. 

In planning for windows, yalj 
space for benches and equipmen 
should be considered. Tops of wip. 
dows should extend as near to the 
ceiling as is practical and sills should 
be as low as possible. This usually 
means sills no lower than 42 or 48 
inches in order that benches and ma. 
chines may be placed immediately 
below the windows to take advan. 
tage of natural light. 

After stressing the importance of 
having enough light in each room, 
our problem becomes complicated by 
the fact that light brilliance can be 
overdone.1 We are cautioned that 
brightness may become a source of 
light glare and we all know from ex. 
perience that glare is hard on the 
eyes. In shops, especially, glare can 
be a source of accidents. North 
lighted rooms are seldom affected by 
direct sunlight and therefore pre. 
ferred by many shop _ teachers. 
Numerous types of available sun. 
shades include the half sash, the 
double and single roller type, and 
the venetian blind types. Shade ma. 
terials should be fire proof, washable, 
and durable. 





for day-time instruction in most 
situations. 

Tests show, however, that there is 
a surprising decrease in daylight il- 
lumination as the distance from the 
windows in the average room is in- 
creased. Furthermore, natural light- 
ing can vary considerably in a matter 
of minutes as clouds change the day 
from bright sunlight to cloudiness, 
and back again to sunlight. Pupils 
on the far side of the room may work 
with too little light while pupils 
along the, windows at the same time 
suffer from too much light. Light 
control is important then to reduce 
eye strain. Adequate artificial light- 
ing and some form of window shad- 
ing should be considered as neces- 
sary to good illumination programs 
in most schools. 

Authorities suggest a window area 
equal to one fourth the floor area 
of a room, or a minimum standard 
of at least one unit of glass for each 
5 units of floor area. To admit maxi- 
mum amounts of natural light into 
shop rooms, glass block is often used 
to advantage. Glass block is run up 


There seems to be considerable 
argument over recommended foot- 
candle levels for artificial lighting. 
A few years ago, 12 footcandles were 
accepted for the average classroom 
but today recommendations run as 
high as 30. More recent emphasis 
advanced by students of the seeing- 
in-the-schoolroom problem has 
broadened considerably from the 
narrow footcandle concept. The 
problem has shifted from “how 
much light should we have’’ to “how 
well can we see.’”? 


Some idea of the amount of light 
coming from lighting fixtures is sug: 
gested by the following: one 2-tube 
RLM fluorescent, industrial-type fix- 
ture for every 80 square feet of floor 
space mounted 10 to 12 feet high 
will, with daylight, produce from 20 
to 25 footcandles of sustained light. 

Twenty to 40 footcandles in 4 





1 National Council on School House Con 
struction. Guide for Planning School Plants 
(1949 Edition). Lighting terms are & 
plained, pp. 138-142. 

2 Ibid, p. 138. 
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balanced brightness condition* seem 
to cover most shop situations. Cor- 
ridors and aisles, of course, would re- 
uire much less (as low as 5 foot- 
candles) than the drafting room. 

Drafting rooms should be pro- 
yided with from 30 to 40 footcandles 
with machine shops, automotive 
shops, sheet metal shops, print 
shops, finishing areas, woodworking 
shops, forge and welding shops, and 
foundries following in this order. 
As we have pointed out, however, 
footcandles should only be a rela- 
tive measure. The type of work 
usually done in the shops listed 
would require “seeing” in approxi- 
mately the order given. 

Light fixtures vary a great deal as 
to style and type. Each style requires 
special study to determine its ad- 
vantages and limitations. Each 
should be considered for the special 
place or room in which it is to be 
used. Roughly, there are 3 classifica- 
tions into which most fixtures will 
fall. One is the type which reflects 
light downward; another filters some 
light downward but reflects most of 
the light toward the ceiling. Still a 
third type reflects all light up against 
the ceiling. In shops using spray 
booths and in storerooms for explo- 
sive materials, special explosion 
proof fixtures should be used in ac- 
cordance with the National Electri- 
cal Code. 

As with natural lighting, light 
glare from artificial lighting should 
also be avoided. In some shops, lamp 
glare may be a greater problem than 
in others. In a machine shop or sheet 
metal shop light reflected from pol- 
ished metal such as tinplate would 
be a possible source of glare. 

Someone once said, “Your eye may 
not see the light but the metal sees 
it.” Several ways of solving this prob- 
lem are possible. It may be necessary 
to change the type of fixture or re- 
flector being used. Then again, tilt- 
ing the reflector or moving it so that 
teflection is thrown away from the 
student or work station might elimi- 
nate the glare. A third solution is to 
treat the working surface with paint 
that absorbs or diffuses light rather 
than with a paint that reflects a 
great deal of light. 

Here again, it is possible to im- 
Prove light or to cut it down as de- 
sired. Reflective qualities of paint 
and colors vary a great deal. High 
gloss paint reflects more light than 
flat or semigloss paint, and yellow 
teflects more than gray. The General 


e__— 


co ibid, p. 140. See also E. W. Bollinger 
F uring the Right Kind of Light,” IJn- 
ustrial Arts and Vocational Education, p. 
136, March, 1933. 
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In this electrical laboratory at East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, instrument 
reading at floor level is made possible by good, general, and efficient illumination. 


Electric Nela Park Engineering Divi- 
sion, Cleveland, Ohio, has published 
a chart of Luminous Efficiencies 
showing reflectances of colors. Yellow 
shows highest reflectance for all 
shades. Green is high, with buffs and 
tans next in line. Blue and gray show 
the least amount of reflectance. 

It must be understood that color 
comparisons of this kind are made 
on the basis of similar shades of each 
color. Light shades in any color are, 
of course, better light reflectors than 
darker shades. 





William R. Mason, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has authored this fourth article 
in the IAPPC series on Principles 
of Planning Industrial Arts Shops. 





When school shops are used regu- 
larly at night for instructional pur- 
poses, additional lighting fixtures 
may be necessary to produce the 
light needed. This means that gen- 
eral room lighting may have to be 
supplemented with individual ma- 
chine lights and additional ceiling 
fixtures that can be separately con- 
trolled. Benches along inside walls, 
too, usually need individual light- 
ing. 

Fluorescent lighting is generally 
considered to produce fewer shadows 
than ordinary bulb illumination. 
Many schools now use this type of 
light exclusively. Five feet above 
bench height seems to be recom- 
mended for most fluorescent fixtures, 
but advantages vary for various 
lamps both as to orientation and sus- 


pension heights. General room il- 
lumination is usually best produced 
by fixtures at 12 or 14 foot heights. 
Fixtures should be suspended or 
hung as close to the ceiling as pos- 
sible for production of maximum 
light. Less wall shadow is cast this 
way. In other words, the lower the 
fixture is hung to gain concentrated 
light, the darker will be the wall 
above the fixture level. Much has 
been written on fluorescent lighting 
arrangements in industry, but since 
this is a highly technical problem 
with many possible variations as to 
light spread, distribution and effec- 
tiveness of various size bulbs in vari- 
ous fixtures at various heights and 
arrangements, we shy away from dis- 
cussing it here. 

There are some distinct advan- 
tages and disadvantages of fluores- 
cent lighting. As advantages we find: 


Efficiency: rated as more efficient than in- 
candescent lamps and less costly to 
operate. 

Coolness: less than 50 per cent of the heat 
radiated from fil t lamps. Also, heat 
is not concentrated. 

Daylight colors: cool bright effect of out- 
door light is produced. 

Style: allows for creative design in light- 
ing fixtures and effects. 





As disadvantages we list: 

Tube size determines wattage: To increase 
wattage, entire fixture must be changed. 

Slowness to light: “Starters seem to vary 
and light is not instantaneous. A bad 


starter will cause flicker and flashing of 
tubes. 


Now, to return to color: it can aid 


lighting and it is relatively inexpen- 
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sive. A coat of paint, therefore, can 
help solve in part an otherwise ex- 
pensive lighting problem. 

Years ago, any color was good for 
a school shop as long as the walls 
were buff and machines and equip- 
ment gray. 

Industry, in efforts to keep work- 
ers’ moral high by reducing fatigue 
and accidents, discovered that color 
had a marked effect. We have long 
known that colors can be warm or 
cool; restful or stimulating; cheerful 
or depressing. Industry discovered 
that these factors could be put to 
work. Today, you will hear color 
engineers using the word “func- 
tional” in determining which colors 
to use in certain situations. We find 
color is applied not only to improve 
appearance but to serve a very defi- 
nite function; i.e., to improve light 
and create ideal seeing situations, to 
relieve eye strain, to create a cheer- 
ful room, to relieve monotony and 
fatigue, to promote safety, to warm 
a cold area, and to cool a hot 
location. 

Leading paint manufacturers offer 
the services of color experts and en- 
gineers in the selection of the right 
colors for specific areas. Local paint 
dealers, too, have beautifully illus- 
trated brochures that suggest many 
possible color treatments. 

Color codes vary with manufac- 
turers, but a similarity is evident and 
common sense application is the 
principal rule. Ceilings are usually 
white or of the lighter shades, for 
light reflection. Wall areas are 
painted different but complementary 
colors for visual relaxation and to 
break up monotony. 


Certain factors should be consid- 
ered in planning color schemes for 
industrial arts rooms. Color schemes 
should be determined on the basis of 
(1) exposure; (2) amount of avail- 
able daylight and artificial light; 
(3) room scale and proportion; and 
(4) room function. 


EXPOSURE:—Rooms exposed to 
north light are inclined to a blue, 
cool color. Complements are found 
in yellows, corals, and peach. Rooms 
in the south light are high in red, 
warm colors. This suggests blue 
tending to gray, or blue-green. East 
rooms get much warm, reflected 
light. Warm grays or greens are 
good here. For rooms with west 
light, yellowish green or light blue 
are suggested. 

AVAILABLE LIGHT:—Occasion- 
ally we find more than one exposure 
and there may be a north and west 
light. It is advisable to paint the 
wall, or walls, receiving the warmest 
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NOTE: The author gratefully acknowledges sug- 
gestions on color combinations by Alfred Howell, 
Directing Supervisor of Art, and on problems of 
illumination by Gerald E. Irons, Commissioner 
of School Housing, Cleveland. 





light in a cooler color. A combina- 
tion of green and yellow with a dark 
green dado would meet _ these 
requirements. 

SCALE AND PROPORTION OF 
ROOM :—Much depends on the pro- 
portion and size of a room in de- 
termining a color scheme. For a 
long room a light color may be used 
on 3 walls and the end wall painted 
in a darker color. This will have 
tendency to shorten the appearance 
of the room. It is advisable in older 
buildings to paint the window sash 
and surrounding woodwork so that 
the windows become integrated with 
the walls. The dado and doors 
should generally be painted in the 
same color. 

FUNCTION OF ROOM:—This 
will determine to a large extent the 
color scheme to be used. If there is 
considerable smoke and dust, deli- 
cate colors should be avoided. We 
shall, therefore, have to differenti- 
ate between a foundry and wood- 
working shop, or between a metal 
shop and a drafting room. 

If there is a considerable amount 
of smoke and dust, white ceilings 
should be avoided. Warm grays 
would be more suitable here. 

Where artificial light is used ex- 
tensively, color should be correlated 
with it. For instance, warm, incan- 
descent light can be effectively com- 
plemented by cool colors such as 
blues and greens. In the case of 
cold, fluorescent light the comple- 
ment may be found in coral, yellow, 
peach, or tan. White fluorescent 
light may be offset by warm grays. 

Color complement is important. 
Colors can be selected only on the 
basis of conditioning factors with 
decision in favor of the most prac- 
tical scheme for each situation. 
These situations may vary from 
room to room and no blanket rule 
seems possible. This in itself makes 
for better results because colors work 
out to be functional in each room 
and are therefore interesting in the 
overall effect. 

In carrying out a color scheme for 
equipment and furniture in school 
shops, the same general common 
sense application prevails. Equip- 
ment colors that are practical should 
relate to wall and room colors. Green 
is often used on the main portions 
of machines while areas and edges 
which, by reflecting light would aid 
an operator in making fine adjust- 


ments or in measuring, are pzinted 
in lighter colors. 

Other complementary colois are 
also possible. One paint mariufac. 
turer (E. I. du Pont de Neinours 
and Company) suggests a_ special 
safety code that has considcrable 
merit for use in school shops. This 
system may be applied with nearh 
any color scheme as it relaics to 
special items only. If used consist. 
ently, it would emphasize through 
color safe areas, fire equipment, first 
aid equipment, guards, and _ aisles. 
In this code colors are selecied to 
mean or suggest specific reactions. 

Luckiesh, in his book, The Science 
of Seeing, says that painting machine 
guards red merely suggests a hazard 
in the very thing which was intended 
to eliminate the hazard. Promiscu. 
ous use of yellow on guards, waste 
cans, or a drinking fountain would 
also be the same as crying “wolf”, 
Yellow as used by highway depart. 
ments warns of traffic hazards, so 
yellow is set aside to indicate traffic 
hazards such as posts, skids, 
beams, and railings. 

Red is accepted for fire fighting 
equipment. Red, therefore, should 
be used exclusively for such equip- 
ment. In a school shop or factory, 
fire extinguishers are located by red 
areas and red arrows on the wall 
behind and above them. These 
should be visible from all points. 
Red areas in factories are painted 
on the floor around extinguishers to 
prevent workmen from piling ma 
terial in front of them. 

Orange, a vivid color, warns of 
acute hazards such as edges of cut- 
ting machines and shears; the inside 
of switch boxes and machine guards. 
Here the color screams out to opera- 
tors to be careful, to close switches, 
to fasten guards. 

Blue is a caution color and is 
applied to control levers and switch 
boxes. 


low 


Gray or white symbolizes neatness 
and is used on waste and rubbish 
cans and for floor areas under these 
cans. Shop corners will be kept 
cleaner if painted gray or white. 
Gray is also used on storage bins, 
shelving, and racks. 

Aluminum paint withstands heat 
without discoloring better than most 
other colors, so furnace pipes, forges 
and ovens are usually painted with 
1t. 

It would seem then that the selec 
tion of color can follow rather simple 
rules that are well worth applying 
for better seeing, better safety, and 
for better individual pupil and 
teacher reaction. 
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why GUIDANCE 





is necessary 











ENSUS FIGURES FOR 1950 show that 
we worker out of 3 in the 
United States is employed in a 
skilled or semi-skilled occupation. 

This fact in itself emphasizes the 
need for a good variety of occupa- 
tional information devoted to these 
fields. Teachers are well aware of 
the increase in motivation when a 
student can see some direct purpose 
for the materials he studies. 

Occupational information under- 
lines the tremendous opportunities 
in the skilled trades today. It pro- 
vides reasons for the student to con- 
tinue school and to attack his work 
with serious purpose. 


Local Surveys 


Conducting |1ocal occupational 
surveys is becoming an increasingly 
popular guidance practice. In com- 
munities where surveys have been 
made, results can be used for voca- 
tional classes. In communities with- 
out surveys, vocational teachers can 
resort to their own methods of col- 
lecting such information. 

Commercial departments of high 
schools often make surveys of busi- 
ness Opportunities in their commu- 
nities. Class time is justified through 
the added perspective and actual 
help provided for students in select- 
ing an occupation and finding a job. 

The same sort of justification can 
be used for an industrial survey by 
the vocational department or school. 
Results not only benefit students but 
they also improve public relations 
and help in curriculum planning. 


State and Local Services 


Certainly the majority of boys 
majoring in industrial arts in high 
By Kenneth B. Hoyt 
Instructor in Educational 


Psychology, University of 
Minnesota 


MAY, 1953 


school seek some kind of employ- 


ment later. A varying percentage 
in any area will seek work locally. 


Here the vocational teacher can 
perform a real service by establish- 
ing good contact with the state em- 
ployment service. 


Local employment services offer 
registration of prospective job appli- 
cants, aptitude and interest testing, 
vocational counseling, and job place- 
ment services. In addition, they are 
often able to obtain occupational 
information on national and local 
levels for school personnel interested 
in guidance. 

In many employment offices, local 
occupational directories either have 
been or are in the process of being 
prepared. Such a directory would 
represent a good first step toward a 





THE 
TEACHER’S 
GOAL 


| am a teacher 
if in the years ahead 
Some of my boys, 
wherever they may be, 
Are helped by something 
| once said 
To fight their fight, 


and win a victory. 


(From | am a Teacher, by Wal- 
ter E. Curtis, Head, Agricultural 
Department, Templeton High 
School, Baldwinville, Mass.) 
















community occupational survey. In- 
formation that the school and the 
teacher can provide about individ- 
ual students greatly facilitates this 
job. 


Unions 


When we stop to consider that 
approximately 1 employed worker 
out of 4 in our current labor force 
is a member of a union, it is ap- 
parent that the influences, nature, 
and purposes of unions should be 
made known to students before they 
enter employment. 

This is especially true for boys in 
vocational classes, a majority of 
whom will probably have some un- 
ion contacts during their working 
careers. 

Many vocational teachers are men 
with former direct union contacts; 
some may still hold union cards and 
work during summer vacations. The 
information which such teachers can 
give their students, both on the 
basis of personal knowledge and 
contacts with local union representa- 
tives, is extremely valuable. 


Apprenticeship 
Apprenticeship opportunities at 
the local level represent another area 
where vocational teachers are in an 
excellent position to impart valuable 
information to their students. 

Local apprenticeship council rep- 
resentatives are usually willing to 
talk to groups of interested students. 
Especially important are distinctions 
between apprenticeship training and 
on-the-job training. 

* 


* * 


This discussion has not included 
the many natural advantages the 
vocational teacher has for perform- 
ing counseling services. They are: 
opportunities to know his students 
well, to observe their individual 
work under varying conditions, and 
to win their confidence. 
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A LEADER’S 
CREED 


A leader is best 
When people hardly know 
he exists; 


Not so good when people 
obey and acclaim him; 


Worst when they 
despise him;— 


Fail to honor people, and 
they will fail to honor you. 


But of a good leader, 
who talks little, 


When his work is done, 
his aim fulfilled; 


They will all say, 
‘we did this ourselves.’ 


—WITTER BYNNER 


> ts 


.—" action / 











By Margaret E. Browder 
Tennessee State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, and 
AVA Vice President for 
Home Economics 


‘Te THOSE OF Us who hold member- 
ship in the AVA and are engaged 
in the training of youth and adults 
“to learn to do by doing” voca- 
tional education is a service—a serv- 
ice in the broad sense of the word. 


This service takes various forms 
as we work in the fields of home- 
making, agriculture, trade and in- 
dustrial education, distributive edu- 
cation and industrial arts. However, 
there are certain phases of these pro- 
grams that are the same. These are 
belief and purpose. 


We believe in the worth of each 
person whom we contact in our 
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work. We believe in helping him 
to develop to the fullest extent the 
capacities and abilities that are 
within him. 

How can we do this? 

Each member of the AVA holds 
a position of leadership in a group 
that is a part of a larger group or 
community—the high school teacher, 
the trainers of teachers, the teacher 
of adults, the supervisor and the 
director. 


What kind of leadership do we 
employ? 

Do we discover talent and help 
develop initiative? 

Do we guide the less talented to 
develop their best capacity? 

Do we share leadership with 
those with whom we work? 

Do we help develop a concept— 
an understanding of present con- 
ditions? 

Do we work with local adminis- 
trators to develop a program for 
the community which is built on real 
needs and concerns of people? 

Do we know what the needs are? 
If we can answer “yes” to the 

above questions we are forming the 
basis for rendering a service to 
people. 

If we add to this leadership knowl- 
edge of our respective fields and use 
that knowledge in the solution of 
immediate problems so that we may 
assist people to develop skills and 
raise standards of living we are ren- 
dering a service to the people in our 
communities. 

What do we get in return for this 
service? 

We get great satisfaction. Many 
of our members would have left the 
field of vocational education long 
ago if they had not believed in and 
practiced the philosophy that we 
have tried to review for you here. 
They could have gone into much 
more lucrative fields of agriculture, 


distributive services, industry and | 


home economics. 
They have chosen to remain in the 


field of vocational education because | 
of the satisfactions that result from 


seeing a FFA boy develop a herd of 
fine Jersey cattle from three or four 
small calves; helping a machinist im- 
prove his skill and earn more money 
to raise his living standards; watch- 


ing a girl improve her personality, | 


become an intelligent homemaker 
and mother and come back to adult 
classes for more information on run- 
ning her home and caring for her 
family. 

These and many more are the 
kinds of satisfying results with which 
we are rewarded when we render a 
real service in vocational education. 








Lets 





Coordinate... 


| 
| 
| 


b bs START, PERHAPS WE should have 
a common definition of the word 
coordinate. 

Webster says it means to bring 
| into common action, condition: har- 
monize: to bring about a harmoni- 
ous adjustment or function. 


Accordingly, I try to coordinate 
our homemaking program within it- 
self, with other high school classes, 
the grade school, the extra curricu- 
lar activities, other teachers, parents, 
the hot lunch program, the commu- 
nity, and business establishments. 


When we open the homemaking 
department in the fall, each class 
has a part. For example, the first 
year group last September cleaned 
cupboards and thus became ac 
quainted with all of the equipment; 
where it is kept, and its uses. They 
cleaned and polished the furniture— 
also a learning process. One year, 
| they made dish towels for the de- 
| partment. They often bring plants 

from home. 

The second year girls redecorated 
our tea room. We decided on a 
new color scheme and determined 
how to carry out our plans with the 
least expense. We painted the room 
ourselves, bought a new lamp shade, 
painted our floor lamp with gold 
paint, dyed the studio and bought 

| some scatter rugs and table scarfs. 
Then we made a picture out of a 
drapery material scene mounted on 





By Marjorie J. Reynard 
Homemaking Teacher 
Rogers City High School 

| Rogers City, Mich. 
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heavy cardboard. The shop boys 
are making a shadow box for us. 

The third year girls finished the 
textile painted draperies that had 
been started by the third year stu- 
dents the previous year, and they 
made new curtains for the clothing 
room. These girls also made and 
textile painted Indianhead napkin 
and place mat sets which the de- 
partment needed. One year we 
made pot holders for the depart- 
ment when we were learning to use 
the sewing machine attachments. 
This group usually washes and 
stretches our curtains after Christ- 
mas vacation. 

After the department was clean 
and improvements complete, we 


Since each girl is allowed a certain 
amount of money for the entire foods 
unit, we learn to plan and budget. 
The correct use of English, too, is 
emphasized, and we often have spell- 
ing tests and spelldowns. 

Each year the girls visit and ob- 
serve the kindergarten children. 
With a prepared observation list in 
hand, they know in advance what to 
look for. 

Our first year girls have a home 
safety unit. Each student plans a 
lesson in home safety and offers it 
to a specific grade. 

Third year girls plan, prepare, 
and serve the annual football ban- 
quet in the fall for the Athletic As- 
sociation. Through this activity, 


for better learnin 2, 


better teachin 2, 


best results! 


made plans for our fall open house 
for parents, the faculty, school board 
members, and other high school stu- 
dents. We baked cakes for the 
occasion to serve with cocoa, coffee, 
and tea. As hostesses, the girls es- 
corted guests through the depart- 
ment to show and explain their 
accomplishments. 

Classes take turns in setting up our 
bulletin boards. One is used exclu- 
sively for FHA news and another is 
a calendar for school functions and 
the birthday dates of each home- 
making student. The birthdays 
make it “our” calendar. There is 
room for jokes about homemaking 
and family living. Other bulletin 
board spaces are shared alternately 
by different classes. The girls take 
turns in making flower arrange- 
ments and fruit arrangements. 

_ In speech class, the girls use fam- 
ily relations, home experiences, or 
household : tasks as their subjects. 
We use mathematics for recipes, de- 
partmental records, and accounts. 
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they have experience in quantity 
cookery. 

FHA girls serve coffee at monthly 
teacher meetings and they serve an 
annual banquet for our Latin Club. 

When the first year girls study 
social and personal improvement, 
they invite the advanced homemak- 
ing students in for a panel discus- 
sion and a general discussion. 

Our school has a large display case 
in a central location. We often ar- 
range exhibits of our accomplish- 
ments. For example, we show 
correct table settings, examples of 
using the “basic seven” in planning 
meals, flower arrangements, canned 
foods, and clothing styles. 

The chemistry class uses our de- 
partment once a year to prepare a 
meal with our pressure cooker. 

We apply principles of art in the 
study of design and color for cloth- 
ing and accessories, foods, and home 
furnishings. I work with the health 
teacher in offering a program on 
personal health habits, nutrition, 


and home safety. I cooperate with 
the biology teacher in teaching nu- 
trition principles. 

My teaching also includes short 
histories of some textiles, foods, cos- 
metics, canning, cereals, wool, elec- 
tricity and the like. 

Through home experiences par- 
ents become better acquainted with 
our department. During our child 
care unit, we usually invite a panel 
of mothers who employ baby sitters 
to visit our class. 

I take our girls on quite a few 
field trips and this helps them to 
know their community. Proprietors 
of furniture stores are usually very 
pleased to meet their future cus- 
tomers. We visit dry cleaners, the 
flower shop, the dairy, bakery, frozen 
food lockers, and a grocery store. 
The flower shop offers a fine demon- 
stration on flower and corsage ar- 
rangements. The grocer cuts up a 
side of beef or pork. 

Our department supplies are or- 
dered from a different grocer each 
month. The girls select their own 
groceries and become well acquaint- 
ed with the stores in the community. 

We offer adult classes in home- 
making to women in the community 
and we use our local radio station 
as an educational device. 

As a good public relations project 
as well as training, the department 
arranges an annual tea for teachers 
and parents. 

The school nurse regularly comes 
in to demonstrate first aid and home 
nursing techniques. 

Third year girls visit and observe 
the hot lunch program for at least 
one day and some actually work with 
the cook for a period of time. 

In a further coordination of the 
program with parents, we have home 
visits and home experiences. My 
home visits are made early in the 
fall so that mothers can help us 
plan our program. 

I do not believe in talking freely 
about what I see and learn when I 
visit homes. If, however, explana- 
tion is needed for better understand- 
ing of the child in school activities, 
I give this information to other 
teachers. This would be very help- 
ful in large communities where 
teachers do not become acquainted 
with the families. 

I have told you of some of our 
methods of coordination and I hope 
some of my ideas will be useful to 
you. Working harmoniously with 
all of the school departments is im- 
portant. Too often we become so 
involved with our personal problems 
and activities that we forget to share 
our living and learning with others. 
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oint 4 


in Paraguay 


By Harold E. Mahiman 


Specialist in Trade and Industrial 
Education 
The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs 


per GRADERS abandoned by the no central water supply and sewage 
side of the road with nobody systems. Groups of home owners 
available to put them back into run- cooperated to dig a well. Then each 
ning order ... motorized equipment _would install a septic tank and have 
that stopped dead because of neglect his own plumbing system put in. 
. . . radios and refrigerators out of | Water usually could be found with- 
order and no repairmen to work on’ in 30 feet of the surface, but it 
them . . . whole cities without a wasn’t pure enough to drink with- 
single well-trained plumber: — these out being boiled. For safe drinking 
are some of the situations uncovered water, wells had to be drilled and 
by a survey that pointed up the cased. There was no plumbing code 
desperate need for vocational train- and few, if any, trained plumbers. 
ing in Paraguay. In rural areas, safe water supplies 
and adequate sewage disposal sys- 


When the cooperative technical . . 
tems were virtually nonexistent. 


assistance program in _ vocational 
education that is now part of U. S. Many people owned radios — an 
Point 4 began in Paraguay in 1945, important form of entertainment in 
one of the first steps was a survey the nation—but the sets were old 
to determine what kinds of training models that often went dead because 
were needed to supply the particu- they needed repair. 
lar workers the country lacked. aiid ; ie sab 
Refrigeration was badly needed. 
Although many Paraguayan roads Temperatures in Asuncion, the cap- 
were unpaved and needed frequent _ jtal] city, are approximately those of 
grading, 3 practically new road Miami, Florida. Meat had to be 
graders had been out of use for 6 butchered every day and families 
months because nobody knew how  ysually bought only what they could 
to repair them. eat within a few hours. The rela- 
Privately owned automobiles, mo- tively few refrigerators in the coun- 
torcycles, and tractors were breaking ‘ty were old models that needed 
down and being discarded because of frequent attention, but there were 
the lack of proper maintenance. Bi- few people trained to keep them in 
cycles, one of the favorite means of Tunning order. 
transportation, broke down and in Most of the furniture in Paraguay 
many cases could not be repaired was made by rather crude methods. 
since few people were skilled in Furniture makers were untrained 
welding. and poorly paid; yet the length of 
Even some of the largest cities had time required to fashion a piece of 
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furniture made its cost prohibiti'e to 
those who needed it most. 

Being a cattle raising country, 
Paraguay had a good supply of 
hides but they were being shij:ped 
to Argentina to be tanned, finished, 
and made into products like purses 
and belts. When these finished })rod- 
ucts were shipped back to Para suay 
for sale, the average consumer was 
priced out of the market. 


Here Is What Was Done 


With this information at their 
disposal, the cooperative Vocational 
Education staff set about to establish 
a training program that would fit 
Paraguayan boys to take their places 
as skilled workmen in the fields in 
which they were most needed. 

First, the government of Paraguay 
furnished land for a school in Asun- 
cion and put up a group of buildings 
that would serve as training shops. 
Additional land was provided to 
take care of the school’s expansion 
in the future. 

A group of Paraguayans were se- 
lected from various trades to be 
prepared for instructors in the 
school. They were sent to the United 
States for a year of further training, 
each in his own trade, and for special 
teacher training. Even before these 
prospective instructors returned to 
Paraguay, carefully selected U. §. 
specialists in the various fields of 
vocational education that would be 
included in the new school were sent 
to Paraguay to help the Paraguayan 
instructors get started. 

Together the U. S. specialists and 
the Paraguayan instructors planned 
the layout of the shops and set up 
the courses of study. The necessary 
modern equipment, tools, and sup- 
plies were ordered from the United 
States and paid for from the joint 
fund maintained by the Paraguayan 
and U. S. governments. 

The school opened for classes in 
March 1948 with training offered in 
automobile repair, cabinet making 
and carpentry, leathercraft, plumb- 
ing installation and repair, refrigera- 
tion repair, radio and phonograph 
repair, blacksmithing, welding, and 
weaving. Most of the shops were 
filled to capacity immediately. 

Classes started with the U. S. spe- 
cialists doing most of the teaching 
so that the Paraguayan instructors 
could observe the methods used. By 
degrees the Paraguayan teachers ac- 
cepted responsibility for conducting 
the classes. At present, two U. S. 
vocational specialists are in Para 
guay, chiefly as advisors in operation 
of the school and preparation of 
teaching materials. 
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Accomplishments 


The first group of Paraguayan stu- 
dents graduated from the vocational 
school in 1950. By the end of 1952, 
approximately 150 boys will have 
fnished their training. Most of 
them are from the city of Asuncion, 
although some of them come in from 
the outlying districts. There are 
boys who walk from 7 to 12 miles 
each day to attend classes. 

The students are intensely inter- 
ested in their work; absence from 
dass is uncommon. Students start 
almost totally unfamiliar with even 
the commonest tools like pliers and 
screwdrivers. But they learn fast be- 
cause they want to learn and their 
parents want them to learn. 


Most of the teaching is done on 
“live” jobs. For example, when the 
cooperative Health and Sanitation 
program—which began in Paraguay 
in 1942 and is now a Point 4 activity 
-built a home for the children of 
lepers, students in the plumbing 
dass installed a complete water and 
sewage disposal system. Members of 
the plumbing class spend approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of their time on 
outside jobs—and this in spite of the 
fact that their installations cost more 
because they use better materials 
than others would use. 


The same is true of radio and re- 
frigerator repair. The boys go to 
the broken-down machines—or the 
owners bring them into the shops 
for repair. Members of the welding 
class have a variety of objects on 
which to work—bicycles, motorcycles, 
automobiles, tractors, and so on. 

While little outside work of a simi- 


lar type is done in the woodworking 
shop, the cabinetmaking students are 
doing practical jobs which train 
them to improve the methods and 
standards of the furniture-making 
trade. 

Students of leathercraft are in real- 
ity small manufacturers. They may 
be quite important in the future eco- 
nomic life of their country, since 
they are learning to make articles 
that can be exported to bring in 
badly needed foreign currency. 

Many of the boys who graduate 
from the vocational courses open 
shops of their own. It has not been 
easy to work them into established 
Paraguayan industries for two rea- 
sons. First, they often know more 
about their trade than the man for 
whom they would work. And sec- 
ond, the Paraguayan industrialists 
have not been quick to realize that 
these boys, who have been expertly 
trained, deserve higher wages than 
other less skilled workers in the 
plant. This situation is clearing up, 
however. Some factory owners are 
now sending selected boys to the 
school so that they will be well- 
trained career employees. 


What of the Future? 


Early in 1953, two additional 
shops will be completed and added 
to the school facilities. One will 
house a class in electricity where 
students will be given the theory 
and practice of house wiring for 
light and power as well as training 
in the repair and upkeep of all kinds 
of electrical equipment, for which 
there is a steadily increasing demand 
in Paraguay. The other shop will 


The story of what vocational education 1s 


doing for one of our world neighbors 


has all the earmarks of a miracle! 











be equipped to teach the graphic 
arts. The instruction will prepare 
both youth and adults for efficient 
work as printers and operators of 
printing equipment including the 
off-set press. 

As in the case of the other trades 
taught in the school, instruction in 
these new shops will be given on 
real jobs as far as good teaching 
methods will permit. United States 
technicians are now being recruited 
to assist in setting up the training 
in electricity and the graphic arts. 
As soon as-posstble Paraguayan “aso- 
ciados” will be oriented into the 
teaching positions. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


When the vocational education 
program first began in Paraguay, 
equipment had to be bought, 
scholarships had to be provided for 
Paraguayan instructors to study in 
the United States, and U. S. voca- 
tional specialists had to be sent to 
Paraguay to get the program started. 
At that time the U. S. government 
supplied the larger share of the co- 
operative operating fund. Paraguay’s 
share has increased steadily, how- 
ever, until at present the Paraguayan 
government is carrying practically all 
the financial load of operating the 
vocational training program, includ- 
ing the salaries of 27 persons on the 
training staff. 


About Point 4 


In Paraguay, as in other Latin 
American countries, Point 4 is a 
continuation of a cooperative tech- 
nical assistance program that was 
begun in 1942. All U. S. Point 4 
activities in the other Americas 
are directed by The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, which is the 
Latin American Regional Office 
for the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Each U. S. Point 4 project is 
planned only after it is requested 
by the government of the country 
in which it is to operate. An agree- 
ment is signed by that government 
and the government of the United 
States, represented by The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. This 
agreement sets up working plans for 
the project including the contribu- 
tions of each government to the 
joint operating funds and to the 
technical staff. 

The Vocational Training program 
in Paraguay is one example of how, 
under Point 4, United States techni- 
cal know-how has been shared with 
our neighbors to the South in order 
to help them help themselves. 
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ly for: 
the 


vocational 
teacher 


By J. C. Woodin, Director of 
Vecational and Adult Education, 
Wichita, Kansas 


M:* SCHOOLS ARE NOW choosing 
superintendents, principals and 
teachers for the coming year. Getting 
the right sort of person for these 
posts is infinitely more important 
than the selection of a good mayor, 
city commissioner or a good county 
attorney. 

All that incompetency in the aver- 
age office can do is to waste public 
money. But an incompetent or prej- 
udiced teacher can do incalculable 
harm to the thinking and the emo- 
tional life of boys and girls—harm 
that will last to the end of their lives. 

I am not going to repeat the con- 
ventional list of qualities deemed 
desirable in a teacher. They are 
familiar to everyone. Rather, I want 
to point out a factor that is prone to 
be overlooked. That is BREADTH 
OF VIEW. 

A teacher helps his pupils mainly 
through teaching them how to think 
—not what to think—and how to con- 
trol themselves emotionally. A nar- 
row-minded teacher whose feelings 
as well as thoughts are constricted 
—cannot possibly do this. 

To be specific, a teacher who is 
bigoted in religion or extremely 
partisan in politics will certainly not 
exert the best influence upon young 
folks. I don’t mean that I want 
namby-pamby instructors who don’t 
have any ideas on public questions, 
but I do want teachers who can see 
that other people may hold different 
views, honestly and even justifiably. 

It is important, too, for a teacher 
to have a broad outlook upon the 
world. He should have some under- 
standing of other nations and peo- 
ples, and should cultivate it in his 
pupils. This is one of the best pre- 
ventives of war. 


These are not hard-to-find quali- 


ties among applicants for teaching 
positions if they are kept strongly in 
mind. Put in a generalized way, they 
mean simply KINDLINESS, CHAR- 
ITY, and FREEDOM FROM SUS- 
PICION AND FEAR. 
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Over 150 voltage combinations 


... are possible with G-E Rectifier Transformers, from 1 to 
700 volts, when using buck-boost connections. Specially 
designed for industrial electronics experiments, complete 
internal wiring diagrams and polarities are shown on the 
nameplate. 0.4-kva windings provide sufficient capacity for 
most educational purposes. Write for bulletin GEC-776 to 
General Electric Co., Sect. 687-96, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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AprIL, the JOURNAL announced its 
Eieest feature—The Teaher’s Page. 
Answers to questions posed at that time are 
presented here. 

* * * 


What has been your most bene- 
fcial public relations project? 


Public relations for our diversified occu- 
pations program is built around newspaper 
stories, motion pictures, an employer-em- 
ployee banquet, and the civic activities of 
the coordinator. 

Several years ago, a 16-millimeter movie, 
in color, was made of the activities of the 
DO students. This film has been shown 
to civic groups, junior and senior high 
school classes, and to hundreds of people 
at annual open house nights. 


The industrial arts department publishes 
amonthly paper with a circulation of more 
than 500 students. The local newspaper 
(circulation 6,200) donates a weekly page 
for the school. 

Our employer-employee banquet rates 
front page publicity. The coordinator, 
through daily contacts, continually promotes 
the program.—R. Bruce NEILL, Coordina- 
tor, James Monroe High School, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 





Teachers: Answer this one for the next 


issue: 


What are you doing to 
coordinate your teaching 
with other 
areas in your school? 


instructional 


Send your replies to The Teachers Page, 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, B. C. 











Ours has been a continued program— 
covering a period of almost 3 school years. 
Once a week, for 5 weeks, local civic clubs 
were invited to luncheons in the high school 
cafeteria, followed by inspection of indus- 
trial arts and vocational education classes. 
Instructors presented 5 minute discussions 
of their course and its value to the 
community. 

Through this method, approximately 250 
men were entertained and much interest 
was aroused. At the request of committees 
of the visiting organizations, conferences 
were held with our local administrator. 
These meetings led to a detailed survey 
of community needs for an expanded pro- 
gram of vocational education. Sponsored 
jointly by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Retail Merchants Association, and the local 
chool administration, the survey is being 
conducted by local vocational education and 
industrial arts instructors. 

Results of the survey, not yet complete, 
have far exceeded our original expectations. 
Sufficient data was compiled to justify the 
Automotive Dealers Association’s request 
for expanded physical facilities for trade 
‘xtension classes for automotive mechanics. 
Manufacturers in metal and allied trades 
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are considering a similar request. Local 
printers have succeeded in adding a course 
in graphic arts to our high school curricu- 
lum. Business education has been made 
available to more adults in our night school 
program. The Retail Merchants have 
asked for a more extensive program of 
distributive education—especially for adult 
night school pupils. 


It is quite possible that the final result 
may be a new vocational education building. 
—I. B. Pirrman, Director, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Petersburg, Va. 


I really believe our employee-employee 
banquet does more to foster good public 
relations than anything else we accomplish. 
—Lity RurF MAYNARD, James Monroe High 
School, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Contact of businessmen through a door- 
to-door survey made for me many friends 
who call the school now—4 years later—for 
part time and full time help.Eart W. 
Bracey, Head, Business Department, Nor- 
view High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Early in the school year, after develop- 
ing a cooperative part time work experience 
program for office occupations, I was in- 
vited to outline my program to a local 
service club. As a result, many requests for 
workers came promptly, even from business- 
men who previously had been contacted 
directly without success—AMANDA L. Bow- 
MAN, Business Education Department, 
Martinsville High School, Martinsville, Va. 


This year we have had exceedingly pleas- 
ant relationships with our Business & 
Professional Woman’s Club. We invited 
their President to speak at a get-aquainted 
tea. At this time, our work experience 
program was explained. Several B & PW 
members now employ office trainees and the 
organization offered a $25 prize to the 
high school senior who writes the best 
paper on “The Kind of Business Girl (or 
Man) I Would Like to Be.”—Mrs. IRENE 
SANGER, Vocational Office Training Co- 
ordinator, Hopewell High School, Hopewell, 
Va. 


We had a public relations dinner at our 
school this year. Officers of various county 
organizations, the school board, the board 
of supervisors, the superintendent, and 
other business and community leaders, were 
guests. A conducted tour of the school 
followed—Donatp L. Perrautt, Head, 
Business Department, James Wood High 
School, Winchester, Va. 


How do you enlist and maintain 
the interest of your students’ parents? 


I enlist the interest of parents by planning 
a skit that shows our complete program 
and the part each student plays in it. This 
is presented at our PTA “back-to-school” 
night. 


Interest that is provoked through this 
method is maintained by encouraging stu- 
dents to show their school work at home. 
I encourage them to show both their good 
work and their poor work.—Nos.e L., 
Moore, Great Bridge High and Elementary 
School, Norfolk, Va. 








While there is no substitute for personal 
conferences with parents, I believe a num- 
ber of other factors enter into the 
maintenance of their interest. From the 
standpoint of a parent, my interest can be 
best maintained by the teacher who con- 
vinces me that his interest in my child is 
sincere and beyond the call of duty. These 
things I’ll know because I'll see them in 
my child—sometimes in words unspoken. 
Reach my child and I am with you, always. 
—Foy Aust, Coordinator of Diversified Oc- 
cupations, Pulaski High School, Pulaski, Va. 


During the summer vacation, all students 
registered for vocational office training are 
contacted for information on general home 
background and parent interest. This is 
done through home visits. Parents are 
delighted to know that the teacher has so 
much time for and interest in his students. 
—G. Burcuer, Warwick High School, Va. 


What procedure for guiding boys 
and girls to the right career do you 
recommend? 


Foy Aust gets an orchid from the 
Journal for this one. ..Mr. Aust, who serves 
as Coordinator of Diversified Occupations, 
Pulaski High School, Pulaski, Va., submitted 
answers to all 3 Journal questions. We 
think he should have special recognition 
for the following: 


Prepare yourself, as a teacher, to guide boys 
and girls. Realize your limitations. If you 
can’t solve a youngster’s problem, find some- 
one who can. Perhaps the student best helped 
is the one who is helped by all of his teachers. 

Utilize community resources . . . let the career 
man or woman help the pupil. Test him, place 
him where he will have actual experiences. Build 
a fire of ambition in his soul . . . do it early. 

Cemeteries are filled with lost talent. But 
sadder still is he who walks in failure or despair 
because the hand he needed, somehow, wasn’t 
there. 


Here’s the new medium fo: 
group instruction. Ideal for 
self expression. Makes many 
useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 
ware. Miracle etching cream etches designs 
n glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials from 
£1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write: 
ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 


When you walk N ve 
into a hardware store }7 + 
for a screw driver... \" 5. 
look for the Bridgeport < 
display, with indestruct- 

ible Amberlite handles. 

From the complete as- 
sortment, select at least 
three—a regular driver, 

a screw-holding Sure 

Grip and a Phillips to 

fit cross slot screws. 

The handles are marked 
**Bridgeport,’’ this 
means everything. 


LET IT BE 


The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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VEMCO DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


* GREATER UTILITY *« GREATER ACCURACY 
* MODERATELY PRICED 


These fine American made drawing instruments are available in 
different combinations to suit every drawing need. All VEMCO 
instruments are constructed of steel, thus insuring their accuracy 
and durability. Packed in smart California saddle leather pocket 
cases for convenient carrying. 





Also available, free booklet, 
“Historical Note On Drawing Instruments” 


V&E MANUFACTURING CO. 


766 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Dept. 8 Pasadena 2, Calif. 








As of May 5, 1953, 12 states are over the top in 


AVA memberships. 


Hats off to: 1952 


Kansas 404 
Louisiana 461 
Michigan 336 
Montana 165 
Nebraska 274 
New York 1559 
North Carolina 1124 
Wyoming 126 
Connecticut 369 
Arizona 100 
Illinois 2573 
Vermont 134 


1953 


459 
638 
376 
198 
306 
1799 
1135 
131 
372 
114 
2716 
143 











3 Wiley books keep pace with changing educational needs 


SIMPLIFIED DRAFTING PRACTICE 


by W. L. HEALY and ARTHUR H. RAU, both of the General Electric Company. 


New methods, marking the first major change in 
drafting in over fifty years, are clearly, effectively, 
presented in this first book on the subject. Here are 
techniques that are radically new and vitally necessary 
if the draftsman is to keep in step with the trend of 
modern industrial progress. The principles advanced 
are designed to strip drafting of its frills yet surrender 


nothing in clarity or accuracy. This book prepares 
the student in the class room for the revolution in the 
drafting room by schooling him in the use of im- 
portant, new, time-slashing practices of: 1) simpli- 
fication of delineation, 2) elimination of non-essentials, 
and 3) extensive freehand drawing. 1953. 156 pages. 
illustrated. Student Edition $4.00 


BEGINNING ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 2nd Edition 
by LLOYD L. LOWENSTEIN, Kent State University. 


Based on experience and observation during twenty 
years of teaching, Professor Lowenstein’s text meets 
the needs of the growing numbers of students who 
enter college with little or no mathematics prepara- 
tion. Algebra is treated as a language possessed of 
a logical structure. Using the student’s experience in 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY, 4th Edition 


simple arithmetic, the author develops the more ad- 
vanced concepts step by step. The laws of exponents, 
signed numbers, fractions, etc., are carefully developed 
and illustrated. Specially designed instructive prob- 
lems, graded in difficulty, give the student plenty of 
practice in applying each new idea. 1953. 279 oe 

$3.50 


by WILLIAM H. TIMBIE, assisted by ALEXANDER KUSKO, 
both of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


First issued in 1910, this well-known text has been 
a favorite with vocational teachers for many years. 
The new edition represents a thorough revision of the 


text with much new material and a greatly expanded 
treatment of new developments in the electronics 
field. 1953. 631 pages. $5.50 


SEND NOW FOR ON-APPROVAL COPIES 
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Announcing: The Journal Reporters 





Newly appointed Journal reporters who 
will cover news for their states are listed 
here. 

In accordance with plans made at the 
1953 meeting of the Journal Editorial 
Board, each state was asked to appoint 
someone to this new office. 


In the future, when you have Journal 
news, let your state reporter know, and 
he'll submit it to the Journal office! 


Alabama 
T. L. Faulkner 
School of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Arizona 
Herb Zeitlin 
Phoenix Technical School 
1705 W. Mitchell Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Arkansas 
Mrs. Geneva Guthrie 
Secretary to the Director of 
Vocational Education 
Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
California 
Harry Steinberger 
Modesto High School 
Modesto, California 
Colorado 
Mrs. Irene Weathers 
8450 W. 13th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 
Delaware 
Paul M. Hodgson 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Robert Volland 
Bell Vocational School 
Washington, D. C. 
Florida 
Mrs. Julia Burns 
Brewster Vocational School 
Tampa, Florida 
Georgia 
George Mulling 
Assistant State Supervisor Trade 
and Industrial Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Idaho 
Ralph Edwards 
State Executive Secretary FFA 
110 8th Street So. ; 
Boise, Idaho 
Illinois 
R. K. Eden 
216 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Illinois (Business Education) 
Robert F. Kozelka 
Supervisor, Business Education 
216 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Illinois (Home Economics) 
Mrs. Mildred Foster 
Robinson High School 
Robinson, Illinois 

Indiana 
Dr. Harold Porter 
211 Educational Bldg. 
Purduc University 
West I ifayette, Indiana 
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Towa 
Mark Z. Hendren 
Assistant Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture 
State Office Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


Kansas 
Mrs. Helen Ankeny 
Editor of Publications 
State Board for 
Vocational Eucation 
Topeka, Kansas 
Kentucky 
Glenwood Creech 
Research Specialist in Vocational 
Education 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana 
A. Delmar Walker 
State Department of Education 
Agriculture Division 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Maryland 
John G. Edelmann 
2707 Woodsdale Avenue 
Baltimore 14, Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Frank S. O’Brien 

Trade High School 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Roland R. Fraser, President 

Michigan Affiliated Education 

Associations 

19814 Mark Twain 

Detroit, Michigan 
Minnesota 

Henry W. Teichroew, Coordinator 

Trade & Industrial Education Service 

St. Paul Vocational School 

14th and Jackson Streets 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mississippi 

F. O. Woodards 

Jackson College 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Missouri 

Clovis Jones 

Managing Editor of the 

Missouri Vocational Education 

Jefferson Building 

Jefferson City, Missouri 


Montana 

Alice Oliver 

Bozeman Public High School 

Bozeman, Montana 
Nebraska 

Lillian Schmidt 

10th Floor 

State Capitol Bldg. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
Nevada 

Mrs. Nellie Laird 

Carson City High School 

Carson City, Nevada 


New Hampshire 
Paul E. Bridges 
Keene Area Vocational School 
Keene, New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
Owen E. Kiser 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
College of Agriculture 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


New Mexico 
J. L. Perrin 
Box 98 
State College, New Mexico 
New York 
Edward M. Roden 
Editor of Viewpoint 
220 West Kennedy Street 
Syracuse, New York 
North Dakota 
Jim Horton 
North Dakota State School 
of Science 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 
Ohio 
C. E. Ritchie 
Managing Editor for 
The Ohio Vocational Reporter 
220 Rehearsal Hall 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oregon 
Ray J. Haas 
Trade & Industrial Coordinator 
Forest Grove Union High School 
Forest Grove, Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Dr. Biron Decker 
County Vocational 
Agriculture Advisor 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Maria Magdalena Guzman 
Blanco Romana St. No. 6 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Andrew J. Corrigan 
Providence Trade School 
150 Pond Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
H. W. Crawford, President 
Palmetto State Vocational Association 
State A & M College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
South Carolina 
Mrs. Edward B. Rabon 
RFD 3 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Tennessee 
O. C. Ferrell 
Jo Byrns High School 
Cedar Hill, Tennessee 
Texas 
Harriet Griffin 
6371 Greenway Road 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Utah 
Fred Cornaby 
Central Utah Vocational School 
Provo, Utah 
Vermont 
John Zync 
Bennington High School 
Bennington, Vermont 
Virginia 
Joseph A. Schad 
Associate Professor Industrial Arts 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blackburg, Virginia 
Washington 
Margaret Wise 
Edison Technical School 
Broadway and East Pine 
Seattle, Washington 
Wyoming 
Raymond S. Orr 
Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance 
State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





@ Senator John C. Stennis of Mississippi, 
one of the strongest supporters of voca- 
tional education in National Congress, spoke 
at the Mississippi Vocational Association 
convention on March 20. 

The Senator’s excellent address brought 
out many splendid suggestions, an example 
of which is the following quotation: 

“I think the average vocational education 
teacher in Mississippi is able to compete 
successfully with any other leader in the 
community or in the county, whether it be 
a banker or a business man; this is as it 
should be. 


“But it will become more and more diffi- 
cult for you to attain this goal in competi- 
tion with others. This is just another 
reason why the position should carry with 
it an adequate recognition by salary and 
other benefits that will always insure the 
procurement of leaders of this high caliber.” 


@ A conference for teachers and direc- 
tors of adult vocational industrial classes 
and programs will be held at the State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, July 
15 and 16. Meetings are being planned by 
the college in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Occupational Extension and Industrial 
Services of the New York State Education 
Department. 


The program will be devoted to prob- 
lems of promotion, organization and con- 
duct of overall community programs of 
adult education with particular emphasis 
on those phases where teachers, super- 
visors and administrators of industrial arts 
and vocational-industrial education can 
play an important role. 
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Send for your FREE copy of 
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AROUND THE NATION — 





From the Desk of 
AVA President 
Martha Creighton 


It has been a great pleasure to meet with 
and speak to several state vocational asso- 
ciations this spring. On March the 27th I 
spoke to the South Carolina Vocational 
Association in Spartanburg at a luncheon 
meeting held in conjunction with the South 
Carolina Education Association. Some three 
hundred or more guests were present. I 
was greeted with the glad news of substan- 
tial increases in membership in the AVA, 
some divisions being 100 per cent of their 
potential strength. 

On April the Ilth I spoke to a joint 
conference of vocational educators from 
Vermont and New Hampshire at Castleton, 
Vermont. There too, I was impressed with 
the interest in increasing memberships. 
One of the highlights of this conference 
must have been the panel discussion, (which 
I heard) of an integrated program of home 
economics and industrial arts being carried 
on in the two states. The panel was led 
by Mr. Howard Swain, Director of Trade 
and Industrial Education for New Hamp- 
shire, and participated in by teachers in 
both fields from schools working on this 
problem. It seemed to me that such a 
panel would be of interest to the Association 
membership at the Chicago convention. 

On Friday evening, April 23, I spoke to 
the New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association and attended one session 
of the home economics division. I was 
impressed particularly with the size of this 
convention and the splendid attendance. 
New York State also belongs in the “hats 








We’re Sorry! 


We regret that we failed to credit the sources 
of photos used with Good Housekeeping in 
the Shop (March Journal). 

Identifications for page 18 are as follows: 
top, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; 
center, Wilbur Cross High School, New Haven, 
Conn.; bottom, James F. Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, O. 

Both center photos on page 19 are from 
The John Adams High School, Cleveland, O. 
The lower photos on pages 19 and 20 are 
from Oregon State College. 

















PLASTICS 
and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 




















off” roster of states increasing their member. 
ship. The president, Maximillian Koinow, 
and the membership secretary, Blanche 
Nechanicky, are to be congratulated on the 
progress they are making in their member- 
ship campaign. 

On April the 17th, I met with the local 
committee in Chicago to discuss plans for 
the coming convention in November. Dr, 
Charles Sylvester and I were guests of the 
General Chairman for the 1953 convention, 
Dr. Hobart Sommers, at a very delicious 
luncheon prepared and served by the Chef's 
class of the Washburne Trade School. Other 
guests were some of the executives of the 
Chicago Board of Education, the Illinois 
Board of Education, and principals of the 
various high schools and junior high schools 
of the city of Chicago. A review of the 
plans thus far for the convention was made 
and suggestions were made for membership 
on permanent committees. It was most 
gratifying to see the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Sommers and his co-workers for the conven. 
tion and the very careful and extensive 
plans being made. 


Vocational Education— 
The People’s Terminal School 


Editor’s Note: .The following is an excerpt 
from the splendid statement of C. M. Miller, 
Kansas State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Labor Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in Washington, D. C., April 17. 


We in vocational education have been 
diligent in teaching youth that there is no 
other country in the world that comes 
close to affording the opportunity for youth 
that this country affords. For the country 
to withdraw a part of those opportunities 
could have the effect of dulling the edge 
of their faith in the country that needs 
them so badly and needs them strong. 
This is an extravagance of morale that our 
country can ill afford. 

The states of this country spend many 
millions of dollars annually in order to 
afford a college education for 15 per cent 
or maybe 20 per cent of youth. Are not 
the other 80 per cent or 85 per cent who 
do not go to college entitled to some train- 
ing for the vocation in which they will find 
their usefulness and in which they will 
render their service? Vocational education 
is designed to meet their needs and voca- 
tional education should become, in very real 
truth, the people’s terminal school. 

Society will pay for the training of skilled 
hands, whether it pays in the orderly, effi- 
cient, and satisfying arrangement of 
cooperation between school and industry, 
or whether it pays in the more expensive 
and less satisfying arrangement of allowing 
youth to get its training in the haphazard 
catch-as-catch-can plan of entering industry 
untrained. 


* * * 


@ The Outstanding Achievement Award 
of the University of Minnesota, reserved 
for former students of the institution who 
have attained high eminence and distinc 
tion, has been presented to Edna 
Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Educ 
tion Branch, Office of Education. 
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Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Resigns 


Presented here in full is the letter of 
resignation Dr. Earl J. McGrath, W. S. 
Commissioner of Education, addressed to 
President Dwight Eisenhower on April 22, 
1953. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


April 22, 1953 


Dear Mr. President: 

I wish respectfully to submit my resig- 
nation from the office of U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. I do this with some reluc- 
tance, first, because I have put four of the 
most active years of my life into the 
development of that office. Secondly, Com- 
missioners of Education have not found it 
necessary to resign with changes in the 
Administration. In resigning, therefore, I 
would not wish to create the impression 
that I endorsed the conception that the 
commissionership of education should be a 
political appointment. 


Nevertheless I consider it desirable to 
withdraw in protest at this time because 
budgetary actions of the Government have 
in the past few weeks cut deeply into the 
program of this Office and markedly dam- 
aged the morale of a highly competent 
professional staff. Knowing of your own 
personal interest in education it seemed 
proper to place a record of these actions 
before you. 

Public Law 550 (82nd Congress) required 
the U.S. Office of Education to perform 
specific new responsibilities with a view to 
preventing the serious abuses which oc- 
curred under earlier Veterans educational 
legislation. House Report No. 1375 of the 
House Select Committee to Investigate Edu- 
cational, Training, and Loan Guaranty Pro- 
grams under GI Bill clearly shows that these 
abuses cost the taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars. Since the Congress recessed before 
it appropriated funds to support these new 
responsibilities which it had placed upon 
the Office of Education, the Bureau of the 
Budget, as is customary in such instances, 
authorized the spending of funds appropri- 
ated for other activities which the Office 
normally carries on. After some two 
hundred thousand dollars had been so 
spent in good faith this Congress refused 
‘0 appropriate the necessary funds to wipe 
out the accumulated deficit. In appraising 
the severity of this loss in funds it should 
be remembered that the Salaries and Ex- 
penses item in the Office of Education 
budget is only about three million dollars. 

The result has been a reduction in force 
of 71 persons on the staff of the Office of 
Education and a prospective furlough with- 
out pay for the others before June 30. 
Steps are being taken I understand to 
secure sufficient funds to make this fur- 
lough unnecessary but in view of the failure 
of earlier efforts to get funds to offset the 
deficit, the outlook can hardly be termed 
bright. Moreover, if there were hope of 
substantially larger funds for 1954 the dam- 
age already done might at least in part be 
Tepaired. But the budget which the Bureau 
how allows for next fiscal year includes 
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additional reductions which will further 
damage the program of the Office of Edu- 
cation even if the Congress allows the full 
amounts proposed. 


There are serious problems in American 
education today, problems which demand 
national attention and action. They can 
and should be dealt with completely within 
the American traditions of State and local 
control of education. But if this desirable 
goal is to be reached the necessary pro- 
fessional resources will be required at the 
national level in the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


In my annual report to the Congress for 
1952 I identified some of these problems 
which urgently require attention. The 
enumeration of a few will serve as illustra- 
tions. There are thousands of children of 
migratory workers who get little or no 
education; there are problems in con- 
nection with the education of the handi- 
capped; we need to expand adult education 
especially the education of the illiterate of 
which there are some 10 million in our 
land; the vocational education program of 
the country needs to be extended to many 
more high school youth; there is need for 
cooperative projects related to the pro- 
motion of the teaching of foreign languages 
which have become so important in the 
light of our world responsibilities. In spite 
of the urgency of these matters many of 
the activities which the staff had already 
begun in these fields, or others planned, 
will now have to be curtailed or completely 
abandoned. 


I understand and I am sympathetic to the 
need to economize in Government spending 
and to balance the budget. But it does not 
seem to me, Mr. President, wise public 
policy to reduce the quality of the educa- 
tion of American children as has been done 
at a saving of such small sums while we 
continue as a Nation to spend billions for 
other purposes. 


Under the circumstances, Mr. President, 
I can not in good conscience be a party 
to the carrying out of such a policy, and 
I therefore submit my resignation at this 
time in order not to have to undergo the 
embarrassment of trying to defend before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee at 
11:00 a.m. today a budget which I consider 
indefensible. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EarL J. McGratu 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 


What they said 
about the Commissioner’s 
resignation: 


Congressman Graham A. Barden: “It 
was with sincere regret that I learned of 
Dr. McGrath’s resignation. During approx- 
imately 20 years in the House I have never 
known a U. S. Commissioner of Education 
who, in my opinion, so fully understood 
what the proper functions of the Office of 
the Commissioner of Education were, but 
also devoted so much of his energies toward 
the execution of those functions. 


“He is not only a great educator in his 
own right, but he has shown his devotion 
to such programs as vocational education 
and the performance of other duties im- 
posed upon his Office by Congress. He has 





continued to be more and more appreciated 
by those interested in the field of education. 


“I am inclined to feel that he visualized 
a step backward instead of forward through 
the curtailment of the essential and neces- 
sary fund, and not being satisfied with any- 
thing less than top performance, he was 
prompted to tender his resignation. 

“I am sure he carries with him the best 
wishes of those who have been privileged 
to work with him and have learned to 
admire his ability, efficiency, and integrity.” 


* * . 


Edgar A. Fuller, Executive Secretary, 
Chief State School Officers Association: 
“The Chief State School Officers deal offi- 
cially with the U. S. Office of Education in 
behalf of the state and local school districts. 
They are in a position to understand what 
conditions really are in the U. S. Office of 
Education. They have followed the ad- 
ministration of former Commissioner Earl 
J. McGrath carefully enough to know that 
the Congress or the Bureau of the Budget, 
or both, have made it impossible for him 
properly to carry out his responsibilities. 
There is general dismay among educators 
at what has happened during the past sev- 
eral weeks in spite of the best efforts of 
Commissioner McGrath and his excellent 
professional staff. We hope the matter will 
be cleared up without delay.” 


M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary: “The vocational forces of this nation 
will I am sure, commend Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath for his courage in resigning from the 
position of U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in protest to the drastic cut proposed 
for vocational education and other school 
items in the 1954 budget. 


“He is one educator who possesses knowl- 
edge, understanding, and sympathy for all 
phases of education. While Commissioner, 
he gave unbiased leadership to all educa- 
tion. His wholehearted support of voca- 
tional education encouraged educators 
everywhere to go and do likewise.” 


* * * 


Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary, Nat'l 
Association of Secondary School Principals: 
“The recent resignation of Dr. Earl 
McGrath as Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, emphasizes the sustained and inde- 
fatigable efforts he has made over the years 
to keep national educational standards at a 
high level. 

“Dr. McGrath often carried on his work 
and maintained his professional interest in 
education under difficult conditions and his 
resignation in protest to a_ substantial 
decrease in funds for education is 
regarded by educational leaders as most 
commendable.” 


* * * 


William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association: “The news 
of the resignation of Earl McGrath as Com- 
missioner of Education in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, comes 
as a shock to the educational world. 

“Dr. McGrath has exercised a respected 
leadership in those areas of education served 
by the U. S. Office of Education. . . . 

“The NEA is in full agreement with Dr. 
McGrath’s stand against weakening the fed- 
eral government’s proper responsibilities for 
education. Education is our firmest pro- 
tection against the invasion of hostile ideol- 
ogies. We congratulate Dr. McGrath for 
the position he has taken on the budget of 
the Office of Education.” 
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J NEWS and NOTES 


@ Ruth C. Alexander, Director of 
Home Economics Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, was elected President of the Mis- 
souri Home Economics Association at the 
association’s annual meeting, March 20. 

Miss Alexander, whose home is in Buffalo, 
has been with the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education since 1945 when she 
became State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education. She became Director 
of Home Economics in 1949. 

The association’s new President is a 
graduate of Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Springfield, and holds a master’s de- 
gree in Home Economics Education from 
the University of Missouri. 

Miss Alexander served as a member of 
the national advisory board of the Future 
Homemakers of America from July, 1949, 
to July, 1951, inclusive. 

* * * 


@ New President of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association is Dr. Joseph C. Deluhery. 
Elected at the annual NYSVPAA Conven- 
tion in New York City, April 23-25, Dr. 
Deluhery is guidance counselor at the Mc- 
Kinley Vocational High School, Buffalo. 


. * * 


@ The 1953 Vocational Conference for 
homemaking and industrial education per- 
sonnel in Vermont and New Hampshire was 
held in Castleton, Vermont, April 9-11. Sec- 
tional meetings and combined sessions con- 
vened. 
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Main speakers included the Honorable 
Lee E. Emerson, Governor of Vermont; Dr. 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Director of Student 
Personnel, Boston University School of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Neal Bowman, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and Martha 
Creighton, AVA President. 

In a subsequent letter to AVA Executive 
Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley, Helen Fin- 
negan, Vermont State Supervisor of Home- 
making Education, said: 

“We would like you and your Executive 
Board to know what a wonderful contribu- 
tion Miss Creighton made to our meeting. 
Her address was received with great en- 
thusiasm and her charming personality im- 
pressed everyone. We are going to follow 
up at once on this interest and are con- 
fident that an increased AVA membership 
for this state will result. We appreciate 
very much the generosity of the Board in 
making it possible for Miss Creighton to 
attend our meeting. 

“Everyone agreed that it was one of the 
most successful conferences these two states 
have ever had.” 

* * * 

@ H. J. Van Valkenburg, President of the 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational and 
Adult Education was in charge of pro- 
ceedings at the 1953 WAVAE Convention 
in Milwaukee, May 1 and 2. Wisconsin 
State Director of Vocational Education C. 
L. Greiber and U. S. Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education Dr. Joseph 
R. Strobel addressed the attendance. 


} 


@ The Illinois Vocational Association 
held its 24th Annual Convention in Peoria, 
March 26-28. 

Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, U. S. As 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, ad. 
dressed the opening session. Featured 
speaker at the annual banquet was the 
Honorable William G. Stratton, Governor 
of Illinois. The Honorable Vernon L, 
Nickell, Illinois State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, served as _ toastniaster, 
Forty-seven commercial exhibits and ; large 
number of educational exhibits were on dis. 
play. 

Two of the 4 groups that comprise the 
Illinois Vocational Association elected of. 
ficers for 1953-54. The Illinois Industrial 
Education Association elected Orlin ‘Trapp, 
Waukegan Township High School, Presi- 
dent; Reuben Wright, Senior High School, 
Alton, Vice President of the Trade and In. 
dustrial Section; William C. Bicknell, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Vice President of Industrial Arts; Neal 
Simeon, Dunbar Trade School, Chicago, 
Vice President of Personnel and Guidance; 
W. P. Klingensmith, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Secretary; and James W. Crowe, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Treasurer. 

The Business Education Association se- 
lected the following officers: Edith Sidney, 
Board of Education, Chicago, President; 
Homer Ely, Senior High School, Alton, Vice 
President; Mabel Scheiderer, Senior High 
School, Decatur, Secretary; and _ Robert 
Hungerford, Senior High School, Galesburg, 
Treasurer. 

The Illinois Association of Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers and the Illinois Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers Association 
will elect their officers for the next year at 
later meetings. 

Preliminary plans are already underway 
for the Silver Anniversary Convention of 
the Illinois Vocational Association to be 
held in Springfield, April 8-10, 1954. 


* * * 


Stant 


@ The annual convention of the Dela. 
ware Vocational Association was held in 
Wilmington April 17. Dr. Joseph R. Stro 
bel, U. S. Assistant Commissioner in Charge 
of Vocational Education was the main 
speaker. 

* * * 

@ The National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education will 
meet in Washington, D. C., May 11-13. 
Sessions will convene in the U. S. Office of 
Education and the AVA office. J. Marion 
Adams, Arkansas State Director of Voca 
tional Education and NASDVE President 
will preside at the opening session. 

* * * 

@ Fred Hand, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was the featured speaket 
at the annual Georgia Vocational Asso- 
ciation Breakfast at the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta, March 6. 

With GVA President I. T. McCurley in 
charge, the program included an invocation 
by Dr. M. D. Collins, Georgia State Superin- 
tendent of Schools; introduction of guests 
by George I. Martin, Georgia Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education; and an 
introduction of Mr. Hand by Dr. Mark 
Smith, Superintendent of Bibb County 
Schools. 

* * * 

@ Frances Champion, Florida State Su- 

pervisor of Home Economics Education, 
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was installed as the new President of the 
Florida Vocational Association at the 
annual FVA meeting in Tampa, March 20 
Dr. Joseph Strobel, U. S. Assistant Com 
missioner for Vocational Education ad- 
dressed the meeting with Some Problems 
Affecting the Further Development of Vo 
cational Education as his topic. 


The DECA Foundation Campaign C 
Ralph A. Rush, Chairman, Board of Trustees, DECA; John Damerol, Director of Personnel, 
Thalhimer Brothers, Inc.; George Plant, Manager, Personnel Group, NRDGA; R. V. 
Mullen; the Sears-Roebuck Foundation; Dr. William B. Logan, Chairman, National 


ittee at a Washington meeting (I. to r. standing): in the 


Floyd 
the Au 
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Advisory Committee, DECA and member, Public Relations Committee. L. to r. seated: 
Lodie Clark, member, Public Relations Committee; Louise Bernard, Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee; Raymond M. Munch, Director of Personnel & Service, Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc.; Mrs. Dorothy Faulkner, Training Director, The Hecht Company, Washington. 
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Dr. L. H. Dennis, former AVA Executive Secretary, is sworn in as a consultant 


to the Technical Cooperation Administration, Department of State. 


Richard E. 


Morrissey, Personnel Officer of the Department of State, administers the oath. 
Dr. Dennis has left for Baghdad, Iraq, on his first assignment in his new position. 


@ The current issue of MVAIA News- 
letter, a quarterly publication of Minne- 
sta Vocational Agriculture _ Instructors 
\ssociation, contains a brief article by the 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
ation Veterans Administration Division, 
Regional Office at Fort Snelling, C. Esco 
Oberman. ; 

Mr. Oberman’s thesis is that instructors 
and school administrators can do much to 
woid outside direction of their programs if 
they will accept positively and intelligently 
the full responsibility for those programs. 
The first paragraphs of his article follow: 

“Most of us accept the doctrine that local 
control of education is essential to our 
American democracy. Furthermore, most 
of us recognize that every program involv- 
ing financial support of education from the 
level of the state or federal government 
represents a threat to local control. No 
atisfactory method has been devised that 
will excuse an agency that has the respon- 
sibility for administration of appropriated 
funds from exercising some control over 
how those funds are spent. 

“However, local school districts can often 
successfully combat the imposition of out- 
side controls resulting from accepting out- 
‘ide money if they will insist on carrying 
all the responsibilities they can in insuring 
that the money is properly spent and ap- 
plied in accordance with the intent of the 
laws that provide it. The responsibility for 
controlling the monies should be empha- 
ized rather than the right to control them. 
Logically, rights must follow acceptance of 
lesponsibilities. It can never be the other 
way around.” —H. W. TEICHROEW, Minn. 

* * * 


@ The Minnesota Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts participated in the 
Thirty-ninth Annual University of Minne- 
ta Short Course and Schoolmen’s Week 
which is held under the auspices of the 
College of Education. Thirty-five persons 
were present, representing 12 different cities 
inthe state. Arrangements were made by 
Floyd J. Luebin, Secretary, and Director of 
the Austin Area Vocational School. 

H. W. Teichroew, President of the Min- 
hesota Council, presided, and during the 
conference was assisted by H. T. Widdow- 
n of the Industrial Education Division, 
University of Minnesota. 
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@ The 3lst Annual Convention of the 
California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion was held in Santa Barbara March 
20-21. 

President Lee W. Ralston was in charge 
of general sessions. Main speakers were 
Dr. Austin MacCormick, Professor of Crim- 
inology, University of California; and Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary. 

Special features included teaching tech- 
nique demonstrations, commercial demon- 
strations, school exhibits, and a fashion 
show for the ladies. 

* * * 

@ Unsolicited contributions of money for 
the American Vocational Association have 
recently been received from Alice Swisher, 
a retired teacher of home economics, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and the Lafayette Vocational 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 

* * * 

@ The New Hampshire Apprenticeship 
Council will play host to the Ninth An- 
nual Eastern Seaboard Apprenticeship 
Conference at Wentworth - By - The - Sea, 
Portsmouth, May 27-29. The AVA will 
participate in a joint conference with Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship representatives on 
May 28. 


@ If the success of an AVA national con- 
vention depends upon long time planning, 
then the success of the 1954 meeting in 
San Francisco is assured! Some 21 months 
prior to actual convention dates, California 
leaders in vocational education have begun 
to set up committees, enlist the coopera- 
tion of professional associations, arrange 
for facilities, and initiate plans of action 
for the Frisco convention. 


Taking advantage of the recent visit of 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA executive secre- 
tary, a statewide advisory and _ resource 
committee assembled in Santa Barbara for 
the purpose of initiating full scale plans 
for the 1954 event. This group named 
Dr. O. D. Adams, Assistant Superintendent 
of San Francisco City Schools, General 
Convention Chairman. November 25-30 
has been recommended for convention 
week. Plans were also made for a $2 
registration fee. All vocational educators 
throughout the state will join forces to 
assure a successful week for AVA members. 


Officers of each of California's vocational 
associations, local and statewide leaders in 
vocational education, and past and present 
AVA officers participated in the first plan- 
ning for the 54 convention. The Advisory 
and Resource Committee is geographically 
representative of California and includes 
vocational educators from each field of 
service. 

Members of the Advisory and Resource 
Committee who met with Dr. Mobley in 
Santa Barbara are: 

William R. Blackler, O. D. Adams, Julian 
McPhee, Theresia Laughead, Lee Ralston, 
Paul Grace, Howard Palmer, McKee Fisk, 
Howard Campion, Charles Patrick, Donald 
Kitch, Spencer Benbow, William Steinberg, 
Martha Harms, Joe Amori, Samuel Fick, 
Neldon Taylor, Byron McMahon, Lionel 
Cross, James K. Barnett, Claud Addison, 
FE. B. Wicklander, C. A. Cazaly, Gwendolyn 
Wagner, Dorothy Schnell, Bessie Kaufman, 
Carolyn Brown, R. Earle Thompson, W. P. 
Smith, Stanley Ostrom, Graham Sullivan, 
and Howard Marvin. 

* * * 

@ The Edgewater, N. J., plant of the 
Ford Motor Company entertained 36 seniors 
enrolled in machine drafting and machine 
shop at Thomas A. Edison Vocational and 
Technical High School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
with a guided tour through the Ford plant 
on March 6. V. Di Giovanni and S. Ponia- 
towski, instructors, were in charge. 


Shown above are members of California’s statewide Advisory and Resource Committee, 
appointed to plan for the 1954 AVA Convention in San Francisco. The group met with 
Dr. M. D. Mobley in Santa Barbara to take initial steps in preparing to welcome AVA. 
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@ John A. Backus, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Education, American Type Foun- 
ders, retired on March 31 after 28 years of 
association with ATF. He will continue to 
be affiliated with the company on a con- 
sulting basis. 

John T. Porter, former Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for ATF’s Education Depart- 
ment, has succeeded Mr. Backus. 

A former school administrator, Mr. Backus 
went to ATF in 1925 as Educational Repre- 
sentative in the New England area, and he 
was appointed Manager of the Department 
in 1933. He has authored a number of 
books for industrial education. 

* * * 


@ Dr. and Mrs. William T. Bawden 
left Tulsa, Oklahoma, to make their home 
in Santa Barbara, California, on April 1. 
Dr. Bawden was a member of the faculty 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
from 1933 until his retirement in 1951. He 
served as Head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Education and Director of Publica- 
tions. His last assignment, History of 
Kansas State Teachers College, was pub- 
lished in 1952. 

Dr. Bawden will continue his writing in 
the field of industrial education. 

7 * * 


@ Nathan Ivey has been appointed Area 
Supervisor of Distributive Education with 
headquarters in Big Spring, Texas. Mr. 
Ivey formerly served as Coordinator of 
Distributive Education in Odessa, Texas. 

* . * 


@ William Bout, a mid-semester gradu- 
ate of the distributive education teacher 
training program at Kansas State Teachers 
College, has been appointed Coordinator of 
Distributive Education at Carlinville, Illi- 
nois. 

© * * 

@ Dr. E. W. Fowler, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Arts, Eastern Illinois 
State College at Charleston, and Rex 
Sullivan, Alabama State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, will be 
members of the Industrial Education De- 
partment summer staff at Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Lousiana. 

* * * 


@ The retirement of Paul L. Cressman, 
Director, Bureau of Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was effective as of May 1, 1953. 


CLYDE WILSON HONORED 


Dr. Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education at University of Tennessee 
since 1925, was honored by election as 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Ma- 
sons of Tennessee on January 29. Dr. 
Wilson attended the Annual Conference of 
Grand Masters held in Washington, D. C., 
February 23-25 and received the additional 
distinction of being elected to preside over 
the conference. 

In a series of Masonic meetings held 
throughout the state of Tennessee Dr.- Wil- 
son has stressed: the support of public 
schools and has emphasized the need for 
vocational courses in the curriculum. He is 
a life member of the AVA and National 
Secretary of Iota Lambda Sigma, profes- 
sional fraternity in Industrial Education. 
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@ Recipient of an Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award as an honored alumnus of the 
University of Minnesota is Dr. Verne C. 
Fryklund, President of the Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. Fryklund was hon- 
ored at ceremonies held on the University 
of Minnesota campus. 

Bestowed by the University regents as a 
token of high esteem and in recognition of 
noted __ professional attainments, Dr. 
Fryklund’s citation commends him as: 

‘A Distinguished Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, President of The Stout 
Institute, Gifted Contributor to the Theory 
and Practice of Industrial Arts, Vigorous 
National Champion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, a Person Renowned for Meritorious 
Public Service in War and Peace.” 


FRANK CUSHMAN 


Frank Cushman, 73, former consultant in 
vocational education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, died in Long Beach, California, 
April 28. 

Mr. Cushman went to the U. S. Office as 
a regional agent for trade and industrial 
education in 1921. Later, he was appointed 
Chief of the Industrial Education Service. 
He began service as a consultant in 1938. 


HENRY S. CROSBY 

Henry S. Crosby, President of the Board 
of Trustees, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
was killed while flying his private plane on 
an inspection tour of General Mills facili- 
ties in New York State on March 19. 

Mr. Crosby was a member of the Dun- 
woody Board since 1933. He was elected 
President in 1937. 


JOSEPH KORNBLATT 


Joseph Kornblatt, 49, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage in Baltimore, Maryland, 
February 16. 

Mr. Kornblatt was a 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of Maryland. He had served as 
an industrial arts teacher at the Southern 
High School in Baltimore since 1925. 


graduate of the 


MERRITT W. HAYNES 


Merritt W. Haynes, 75, Georgia State 
Teacher Trainer for Trade and Industrial 
Education died February 27 at the New- 
nan Hospital after a brief illness. 

A pioneer in the field of vocational edu- 
cation and industrial teacher training, Mr. 
Haynes organized and was the first princi- 
pal of the vocational school in Bayonne, 
N. J. An Associate Professor at Mercer 
University, Macon, Mr. Haynes was also a 
member of the advisory board of Wadley 
College, Alabama. From 1933 to 1937 he 
was Editor of the Huntington, N. Y., Times 
and, at. the time of his death, he was 
secretary-treasurer of Iota Lambda Sigma. 
During both World Wars he worked in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


S. P. FUGATE 


Professor S. P. Fugate, Head Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer, for Negro schools in 
Georgia had a fatal heart attack on March 
20. 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Paul W. Chap. 
man, 62, Dean of 
the College of Ag. 
riculture, Univer. 
sity of Georgia, and 
Past President of 
the American Vo. 
cational Association 
(1930) , died in Ath. 
ens, Ga., April 28, 

A recognized na. 
tional leader in ag. 
ricultural cduca- 
tion, Dr. Chapman 
played a major role 
in organizing the 
State of Georgia’ 

program of vocational education on an 
effective basis. His efforts were also im. 
portant in the passage of the George-Reed 
and George-Ellzey Acts for vocational edu 
cation. 

Dr. Chapman was author of many texts 
on agricultural education and_ vocational 
guidance that are used in public school 
throughout the country. He was born in 
Brookfield, Missouri, and earned his B§ 
degree at the University of Missouri; his 
MS degree at the University of Georgia; and 
his doctor’s degree at Clemson College. 

After teaching in Missouri public schools 
he was named Missouri State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education (1919-20). He went 
to Georgia as State Supervisor of Agricul. 
tural Education in 1920 and he was ap. 
pointed Georgia State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in 1925. 

In 1934, Dr. Chapman went to the Uni 
versity of Georgia as Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. He also had served the Uni 
versity as Professor of Rural Journalism 
since 1920. 

A Life Member of AVA, Dr. Chapman 
leaves a career of contributions to vocational 
education that will long remain in evidence 
of his leadership and wisdom. 


Shey Visited U, ee 


During recent weeks, the following per 
sons visited the AVA Washington office: 


Gorpon O. WILBER, Oswego, N. Y; 
SHRIVER L. Coover, California, Pa.; Cris 
H. GroneMaNn, College Station, Tex.; W. L 
NeEwTon, Meridian, Miss.; S. J. PAWELEK, 
Baltimore, Md.; Wutt1Am§ Kerr, Boise 
Idaho; Eart R. Core, Des Moines, Ia, F. 
SHELDON Davis, Providence, R. I.; WARREN 
A. Koerner, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. FetTrerotr 
Harrisburg, Pa.; E. E. Scumup, Keytesville, 
Mo.; H. H. Lonpon, Columbia, Mo, 
SUSANNA Deskovic, Vienna, Austria; TRAC! 
E. DALE, Jefferson City, Mo.; Louis Q. Moss 
Geneva, Switzerland; JoHN A. McCartuy, 
Trenton, N. J.; Dow Jones, New York, N. 
Y.; W. H. Loper, Honolulu, T. H.; W. 3 
Haw ey, Lansing, Mich.; J. B. Perky, Still- 
water, Okla.; J. MARION ADAMS, Little Rock, 
Ark.; JAMEs L. Patron, Frankfort, Ky.; Jous 
J. Sewe, Baltimore, Md.; Roy W. RoseRts 
Fayetteville, Ark.; RatpH A. Rust, Char 
lottesville, Va.; D. K. Datar, Washington, 
D. C.; E. H. Gentry, Montgomery, Ala: 
Joun P. Watsu, Concord, N. H.; J. WARRE 
SmitH, Raleigh, N. C.; Girpert G. WEAVE 
New York, N. Y.; A. F. ARNAsoN, Bismarck, 
N. D.; F. B. Cate, Richmond, Va.; Hare! 
C. Scumip, St. Paul, Minn.; and WESLE! 
P. SmirH, Sacramento, Calif. 
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The Federal Security Agency on April 
11 became the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in accordance with the 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953. In trans- 
mitting the reorganization plan to the 
Congress, ‘the President recommended the 
establishment of an Advisory Committee on 
fducation, made up of persons chosen by 
the Secretary from outside the federal gov- 
ernment which would advise the Secretary 
with respect to the educational programs 
of the Department. 

* * * 


Grant-in-aid activities and the prob- 
lems of finance and federal-state relations 
will be the concern of a new commission on 
governmental functions if legislation is en- 
acted as recommended by the President. 
Representatives of the administration and 
leading organiaztions of local government 
oficials are already actively at work on the 
study. Information dealing with various 
programs is being gathered by the Council 
of State Governments for the Governors’ 
Conference and a representative of the 
council has conferred with members of the 
Division of Vocational Education regarding 
the vocational education program. The 
governors are expected to make recommen- 
dations to the commission recommended by 
the President. 





Reassignments within the Office of 
Education include James W. Kelly and 
Howard Hogan to the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, and W. A. Ross 
to the Agricultural Education Branch. 
These men had reemployment rights under 
civil service regulations and returned to 
the Division of Vocational Education when 
the Veterans Education Division in the 
Office was abolished due to budgetary re- 
strictions. Hartman Dignowity and Tom 
Watson, members of the trade and indus- 
trial staff for many years, were separated as 
aresult. H. Neville Hansucker, also sepa- 
rated, has been employed by the Future 
Farmers of America as Assistant Executive 
Secretary. 





Program reviews, descriptive reports, 
and correspondence from each state are 
being studied by Silas M. Ransopher of 
the Trade and Industrial Education Branch 
lo identify problems, progress, and trends 
in the trade and industrial field. Future 
work of the branch will be based to some 
extent upon the results of this study. 

* * * 


Country Gentleman Magazine, in its 

April issue, honored Dr. W. T. Spanton, 

Chief of the Agricultural Education Branch, 

m its feature column headed “Country 

Gentleman Salutes.” 
* * * 


The first 2 studies in a series of 10 

jt Supervision, a research project which 
tas been underway for 2 years, were pre- 
“ented to the Pacific Regional Conference 
of Distributive Education meeting in 
Tucson, April 27-30. The two studies now 
‘ompleted are: (1) Standards for Estab- 
lishing and Operating Work Stations for 
‘operative Part-time Programs in Distrib- 
itive Education and (2) Annual Reports 
That Are Readable and Useful. 
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Accomplishments of the Division of 
Vocational Education during 1953 will be 
reviewed and data assembled into a report 
on the changes effected as a result of the 
recommendations made in the Hardy Re- 
port. These recommendations included im- 
provement in the structure and procedures 
of the division and the more effective ultili- 
zation of personnel and resources. It is 
hoped that this report can be made avail- 
able by the end of this fiscal year. 

* * * 

The Division of Vocational Education 
has received information that the 1953 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska has 
made an appropriation to reactivate their 
vocational education program which was 
discontinued in 1939 after it had been in 
operation for 3 years. The year 1954 will 
be the first time that all of the states, ter- 
ritories, and insular possessions that are 
entitled to participate will have programs 
of vocational education. 

* * * 

Lawrence Borosage, Chief of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Washington Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Training Directors. The 
board is engaged in organizing the new 
chapter in the District of Columbia. 











Use The Famous CROW Equipment 
For Teaching 


ELECTRICITY 


BASIC OR ADVANCED 


Write for free literature 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Box 336C 
Vincennes, Indiana 














-——-Practical Aids for-——- 


| Industrial Teachers 


| WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 

Educational Department — AV-12 

| Plainfield, New Jersey 

| Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount. 
Set of 6 Stripfilms — $18.90. Cover all basic 


operations on Drill Press, Jig Saw, Shaper, Band 
Saw, Circular Saw. 


0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| O type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop 
l equipment. 
oO Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page 
| folders on care and use of individual power tools. 
| oO Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card 
a complete message. Helps keep students safety 
| conscious. 
l oO Student Pian Sheets — 50c per hundred. Two- 
page form for use by students to plan their own 
] work. 
oO FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line of 
l Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking 
] machines. 
| GRIT. «0 s<scccccccescncocveccocsccscescanscassenssccooonsoesssnssososeseseoseesees | 
Position cocsesecsesooncccosesossestoesesscosscosccssosoasousecacoooooonceses ; 
| DOMOOS.........22..ccccsececseserscccrsccnnnsrecnsesccssesseseoosesecessooossooess | 
| City and State | 
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To fill a long-felt need—— 
HANDCRAFTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Moore-Hamburger-Kingzett 





Handbook of Practical Suggestions 
for Teachers. As a text for prepar- 
ing elementary school teachers, as 
a guide for in-service training, and 
as a source book for supervisors 
and teachers, Handcrafts for Ele- 
mentary Schools fills a long-felt 
need. Particularly useful are the 
carefully worked out instructions 
for use of hand tools and the vari- 
ous crafts, the suggestions for or- 
ganizing a handcraft program and 
integrating it with the curriculum, 
the sound information on grade 
placement of processes and projects, 
and the abundance of classroom- 
proved projects. Illustrated. 


D.C. Heath and 
Company 


Sales Offices: New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
Home Office: Boston 














You needed Biv 


(prepared by the AVA Publications 
Committee at the request of mem- 


bers) 


You wrote for ar 


(293 orders received in 31 days) 


You used xan 


(10,000 copies distributed in the 
states) 


You want more ..«-s 
So... AVA is printing 
another 10,000 copies of 








ADMINISTRATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 


Single copies: free 


Quantity orders: 10c a copy 
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They Defended Vocational 
Education 


The following listed persons testified or 
submitted statements to the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, whose Chairman is the 
Honorable Fred E. Busbey of Illinois. 


House of Representatives— 


Hon. Cart Exttiotr (D) Alabama 

Hon. Rosert E, Jones (D) Alabama 

Hon. OREN Harris (D) Arkansas 

Hon. Brook Hays (D) Arkansas 

Hon. JAMes W. TrimBLE (D) Arkansas 

Hon. Joun E. Moss, Jr. (D) California 

Hon. Wayne N. AsPINALL (D) Colorado 

Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL (R) Colorado 

Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT (D) Florida 

Hon. Puit M. Lanprum (D) Georgia 

Hon. JOHN L. PitcHer (D) Georgia 

Hon. Myron V. GeorcGe (R) Kansas 

Hon. CiirForD R. Hope (R) Kansas 

Hon. Cart D. PERKINS with statement en- 
dorsed by CONGRESSMEN NOBLE J. GREG- 
orY, GaRRETT L. WITHERS, FRANK L. 
CHELF, BRENT SPENCE, JOHN C. Watts (All 
Democrats—Kentucky) 

Hon. JAMes S. GOLDEN (R) Kentucky 

Hon. JOHN M. Rossion, JR. (R) Kentucky 

Hon. Georce S. Lone (D) Louisiana 

Hon. T. A. THompson (D) Louisiana 

Hon. Georce A. Dondero (R) Michigan 
(submitted statement prepared by Super- 
intendent of Schools, M. P. ANDERSON, 
Berkley, Michigan) 

Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK (D) Minnesota 

Hon. EuGene J. McCartHy (D) Minnesota 

Hon. FRANK E. SMITH (D) Mississippi 

Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS (D) Mississippi 

Hon. ARTHUR WINSTEAD (D) Mississippi 

Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN (D) Missouri 

Hon. WILLIAM C. CoLe (R) Missouri (sub- 
mitted statement prepared by Tracy E. 
DALE, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion) 

Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis (R) Missouri 

Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN (D) Missouri 
(submitted statement prepared by Mis- 
souri Vocational Association) 

Hon. Morcan M. MOucper (D) Missouri 

Hon. LEE METCALF (D) Montana 

Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE (R) New York 

Hon. Harotp D. Cootey (D) North Caro- 
lina 

Hon. L. H. Fountain (D) North Carolina 
(submitted letter) 

Hon. CuHartes B. DEANE (D) North Caro- 
lina 

Hon. THomas A. JENKINS (R) Ohio 

Hon. Cart ALBERT (D) Oklahoma 

Hon. W. J. BryAN Dorn (D) South Caro- 
lina 

Hon. WILLIAM A. Dawson (R) Utah 

Hon. Doucias R. STRINGFELLOW (R) Utah 

Hon. WATKINS M. Assitt (D) Virginia 

Hon. RICHARD H. PorF (R) Virginia 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BatLey (D) West Vir- 
ginia 

Hon. Rosert C. Byrp (D) West Virginia 


Senate— 
Hon. EArLe C. CLEMENTS (D) Kentucky 





Interested Individuals and Organizati 

C. M. Miter, Kansas State Director of 
Vocational Education, representing the 
AVA 

M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, AVA, 
(appeared with Mr. Miller) 

J. Warren SmitH, North Carolina State 
Director of Vocational Education 

Joun A. Baker, Assistant to the President, 
National Farmers Union 

RICHARD C. SHIPMAN, Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, National Farmers Union, 
and Acting President, Montana Farmers 
Union 
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WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Cotton Council of America 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT, Presi- 
dent, American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, and Household Equipment Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine 

J. T. Sanpers, Legislative Counsel, The 
National Grange 

Wane G. McCarco, President, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, with JOHN 
Hazen, Washington Director in Charge of 
Government Affairs, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association p 

Dr. H. H. Lonpon, Head, Industrial Arts 
Department, University of Missouri (ap- 
peared with CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. 
Curtis of Missouri) 

James L. Patron, Kentucky State Director 
of Vocational Education (appeared with 
CONGRESSMAN CARL D. PERKINS of Ken- 
tucky and had statement submitted by 
CONGRESSMAN FRANK CHELF of Kentucky) 

HARRILL JONES, President of DECA until 
called into the Armed Services recently, 
submitted a statement that was presented 
by WabE G. McCarco 

KENNETH W. INGWALSON, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, (statement inserted in 
record of hearings) 

Moses SoroLta (Statement submitted by 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. Ray of New York) 





FROM AVA HEADQUARTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


leaders insist that, should federal funds be 
cut 25 per cent, the program would be 
destroyed in many communities and seri- 
ously crippled in all parts of the nation. 
They fear that such a cut would demoralize 
the teachers and officials of the program, 
resulting in the lowering of morale and 
thus interfering with the effectiveness of 
vocational education. 


Commission to Study Grants-in-Aid 
Programs Many leaders are wondering if 
the proposed cut of funds for vocational 
education is part of a general movement 
to eliminate various grants-in-aid to states. 
President Eisenhower recently asked Con- 
gress to authorize a commission to make an 
exhaustive study of federal-state fiscal rela- 
tions. Legislation to carry out his request 
is now under consideration by National 
Congress. 


In his message to Congress dealing with 
this subject, he pointed out that there are 
now more than 30 grants-in-aid programs 
which cost the federal government more 
than $20 billion annually and constituting 
about one-fifth of the states’ revenues. 

If these programs are to be studied prior 
to the establishment of some definite policy 
regarding various federal aid programs, it 
seems only reasonable and fair that voca- 
tional education be given an impartial 
investigation—a trial, if you please—before 
summarily cutting the program to shreds— 
which a 25 per cent cut would do. 


Let the People Know What have you 
done to let the friends of vocational educa- 
tion in your community know about the 
drastic cut that has been proposed? Are 
they aware of the fact that such a cut will 
jeopardize the very existence of the program 
in many communities and undermine the 
effectiveness throughout the nation? Do 
they think enough of the program to fight 
for its continuance on a sound worthwhile 
basis? If they do, they should let their wish 
be known to our national law makers— 
and at once. Time is running out! 


M. D. Mosley 
Executive Secretary 





American “Tech Boos" 


— 





Save Time — Improve 
Course Content 


Automotive Electrical System 
Frazee-Bedell 


Forging and Forming Metals 
Rusinoff 

Rights of American Workers 
McCarthy 

How to Design and Install Plu 
Matthias-Smith 


Electric Arc Welding 
Austin 





Just Published 


Outboard Motors and Other 
Cycle Engines 
Frazee-Bedell-Venk 
Automotive Fuel and 
Systems 
Frazee-Bedell 


Two- 


$3.95 


Ignition 





Check Results 


A Procedure for Evaluating a 
Local Program of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Here, at last, is a critical evaluative 
instrument suitable for measuring the 
effectiveness of any T & I program, 
either in part or in its entirety. Spon- 
sored by leading National education 
associations. $1.50 





Improve Your 
Professional Status 


Development of Vocational 
Education 
Hawkins-Prosser-Wright 
Vocational Education in a 
Democracy 
Prosser-Quigley 
Vocational Education: 
Greatest Resource 
McCarthy 


Teaching Apprentices 
Anderson 


$7.25 


$6.50 


America’s 





I Gentlemen: 
Please send me on approval the books 
| indicated by the numbers circled 
below: 


1234567 89 10 11 12 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W468 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 





